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From intimate personal knowledge of two Unitarian churches in Western university com- 
munities, and inquiry about more, I am convinced that the local churches cannot now, nor can 
they for an indefinite time in the future, provide the funds to do the work that Unitarians 
should be doing in every university town. Other denominations whose local churches are many 
times larger than ours do not expect the local churches to do it, and we should not do so either. 
It is an enterprise in which all friends and members of the church should share. It also seems 
pretty clear to me, though the opinion may not be shared by others, that the present scheme of 
small amounts spent in a large number of places is poor business. If assistance is going to be given 
to societies in university towns, there should be enough money spent to make the work successful. 

_ Achurch with inadequate quarters, poorly paid minister, third-rate music, and no advertising may 
be laying up for itself treasures in heaven, but will attract few American college students. The 
work done in these communities, if done at all, ought to represent the very best we can do. It 
ought to be done by the strongest of all our ministers. 


There have been many strong men and women with vision in the Unitarian Church. We 
have always told ourselves that we have had an influence out of proportion to our numbers. Even 
Mr. Bryan, as quoted in a newspaper the other day, stated that Unitarians have a higher per- 
centage of college graduates than any other denomination. The amount needed to initiate this 
work on an effective scale is not very great. ... Surely, somewhere there are those who believe 
enough in a Liberal church to assist its work in these important strategic points. In any event, 
we ought to put enough money and effort in this college-center work to do it effectively or cease 


to pretend that we are doing it at all. 
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Some Fundamentalist By-products 


OME OF THE BY-PRODUCTS of the present 

theological wrestling have an interest of their 
own. There is Heywood-Broun, for example, who 
is a genius of brilliant versatility in his column 
in the. New York World. Intensely interested in the 
Potter-Straton debate, in which the Liberal cham- 
pion performed admirably, Broun yet wishes Mr. 
Potter might have mentioned 


“the particular incident which has always seemed to us the 
chief bar to acceptance of the doctrines of the fundamen- 
talists. We are thinking of the story of Blisha and the 
bears, which is told in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
verses of the second chapter of the Second Book of Kings. 
EDs Is itis 

“‘And he went up from thence into Bethel: and as he 
was going up by the way, there came forth little children 
ad of the city, and mocked him, and said unto him, “Go 

thou bald-head; go up, thou bald-head.” 

P ‘And he turned "pack, and looked on them, and cursed 
them in the name of the Lord. And there came forth two 
she bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two children 
of them.’ 

“We are not asking the rejection of this on the grounds 
of logic and common sense, but rather for the glory and 
honor of God. Such tales defame the Creator. There is 
no indication of divinity in the event, for the miracle, as 
related, is not only cruel. but lacking in wisdom. It would 
have been much better to send hair to Elisha rather than 
she bears. Such a manifest sign and portent would have 
silenced and rebuked the mockery of the children and 
pleased Elisha very much. 

“After all, even though forty-two children had been torn, 
Blisha remained bald and knew that he was bald. And he 
eould not go about continually with two she bears at his 
heels. He could have found no comfort in them, since 
they would, in time, become symbols of his baldness rather 
than active agents of revenge.” 


Our neighbor of the liberal Episcopalians, the 
Churchman, for which we entertain a very high 
respect, prints in the Christmas number a letter 
from an interesting source, which helps to confirm 
the liberals as they resume the struggle in the new 
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year between the two kinds of religion, free and 
authoritative. The letter follows: 


To the Editor of The Churchman: 

In light of the present theological controversy over the 
Creed the following may be of interest to your readers. 
In one of the recent. debates which was held at this 
Seminary the following question was discussed: ‘Resolved, 
That the Creed be made optional at the regular services 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” At the end of the 
debate a vote was taken on the merits of the question by 
the school, and, although a good many were absent,. the 
vote was as follows: Twenty for affirming the question 
and eight for negating it, clearly showing that sentiment 
of the school is in favor of making the recitation of the 
Creed optional. C. CoAKLEY GRAVES. 


EPISCOPAL THEROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGH, MASS. 


Prof. Dickinson S. Miller has resigned from the 
chair of apologetics in the General Theological 
Seminary, an Episcopalian institution in New 
York City. He is a distinguished scholar of very 
liberal social and philosophical leanings. He gave 
the following, as his reason for departing from the 
scene of dispute to enter upon a professorship in 
Smith College: 


“Precedents in the Church had clearly established dineets 
of interpretation in regard to certain articles of the creed. 
The Pastoral Letter, with its imputation of dishonesty, 
has the effect of forcing those clergymen (or a sufficient 
number of them) who avail themselves of this liberty 
and accept certain articles in a symbolic, not a literary 
sense, to speak their mind with emphasis and explain their 
position in order to sustain these precedents. 

“Unhappily, it forces them to do so at the cost of imperil- 
ling, in this difficult period of intellectual transition, the 
very objects, spiritual and moral, which are the whole aim 
of their work. For this it would appear to be not they, 
but the House of Bishops, who are responsible. If I 
stayed at the Seminary after their pronouncement and my 
own protest, I should sow dissension, which, in the interest 
of my principal teaching, I have sedulously sought to 
avoid. It seemed proper to take this excellent opportunity 
to go elsewhere. 2 


Though he edited his sermon of defiance, for 
printing, Dr. Leighton Parks should also be warmly 
remembered for what was reported of that famous 
discourse stenographically, December 16. We quote 
from the New York Times. After saying it was 
unnecessary in the minds of many clergymen to 
believe in either the carnal resurrection or the 
virgin birth, Dr. Parks continued : 


“And now it may be asked in regard to the Bishops’ 
pastoral, ‘Who is called a dishonest man?’ The fact that 
no one is mentioned reflects on all of us. There is a 
widespread belief that this letter of the Bishops is directed 
against the Bishop of Massachusetts, whose book on atl 
Years’ recently appeared. 

“If they had called him by name it would be fac ae 
to bring him to trial. And why is he not brought to trial? 
Because it would shake the Church to its foundation. 
There is not a clergyman in this church who does not 
thank God for this man. They can’t bring him to trial. 

“T will now ask why they don’t bring me to trial. I am 
not a distinguished priest, but for many years I have been 
preaching things which the Bishops condemn. 

“Why am I not brought to trial?’ he asked again. 
“Well, if it were brought to the Bishop of the diocese— 
and I have no doubt that the matter has been broached to 
him—he would probably say, ‘Dr. Parks is the one man 
above every other man who tried to prevent my election 
to the bishopric of New York, and if I brought him to trial 
people would say that was a political move to get even 
with him.’ The Bishop himself is too fine a character to 
take action for any such reason. 

“If the Bishop of the diocese were urged to bring me to 
trial—as I believe it is his duty to do—he would probably 
further say: 

““Tf Dr, Parks were a younger man it might be different, 
but he is an old man, his time is very short. It would 


he ae 
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not be fair to his gray hairs thus to humiliate him. Some 
one will come after him who will be different, and what 
he has said will soon be forgotten,’ . 

“But I should not consider it a disgrace to be deposed 
from the Church for anything I have said publicly or 
privately. I would consider it an honor. When they have 
ae of me they will find that there is another just 
as bad. 

“When I see how the spirit of ‘modernism’ has invaded 
the House of Bishops I know that the ‘modernists’ will have 
the control of the Church within a few years.” 


And last of all comes our nearer friend John 
Haynes Holmes, in Unity. In an editorial it is 
first asserted that for a long time it seemed that 


the Editor. of THe Rucister, “shouting to high 


heaven” against these errors, “was only less of a 
joke than the fundamentalists themselves.” Now, 
however, Unity confesses, “The passage of time has 
justified our brother. He saw the reptile in the 
egg before the rest of us saw even the egg.” We 
did wisely, says the editorial, in calling upon the 
liberals in the orthodox churches to speak what 
they know to be true on these controverted issues 
of theological belief. “Almost without exception,” 
Says our cotemporary, “the liberal leaders are by 
their silence giving consent to the fundamentalist 
propaganda.” 
“Just here,” continues Mr. Holmes’s paper, 


“as Mr. Dieffenbach sees with perfect clearness, is the real 
peril in the existing situation. If the liberals would only 
speak up and tell what they know about the infallibility 
of the Bible, the authority of the creeds, the miracles of 
Jesus, and so on, this silly Fundamentalism couldn’t last 
an hour. Like very superstition, it can flourish only in 
darkness—it can be heard only amid silence. Unopposed 
by any. honesty or courage, the movement has now grown 
to proportions which are ‘alarming. Protestantism is 
threatened with disruption, long-established institutions 
of beneficence with. bankruptey, truth with betrayal, 
because the foul dogmatism of ignorant men is allowed 
to do its work. There is only one thing to do with the 
Stratons and the Massees and the Bryans, and that is to 
convict them of error, brand them with falsehood. Blind 
leaders of the blind, they should be exposed by those who 
have eyes and see! If not, we are doomed to another 
Dark Age, with the work of enlightenment to do all over 
again.” 


At Home To-nightP 


F OUR COLLEAGUES in the editorial field, 
Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach of the Reformed Church 
Messenger maintains. the most telling note of 
homely ethical penetration,—a quality that could 
only come of a strong spiritual nature. 
‘his occasional selection of others’ sentiments his 
judgment runs down to the commonplace needs of 
people. Here he is taking a note from the Chris- 
tian Statesman, in part as follows: 


“When father gets through dinner he asks, ‘Where are 
we going to-night?’ Before mother gets through the eve- 
ning work, she wants to know, ‘Where are we going to- 
night? If son is past eighteen, he does not ask at home, 
because he has already asked his boy and girl companions, 
“Where are we going to-night?” If daughter is beyond 
sixteen, she and her escort and her girl friends have all 
answered to their own conclusive satisfaction and without 
any authority or review by parent or guardian, ‘Where 

are we going to-night?’ And if this keeps on, the first 
speech of the babe, after it is weaned, will be, ‘Where are 
_ we going to-night?’ Any careful kind of observer can tell 
where that kind of home is going—perhaps not to-night, 
_ but after a succession of feverish nights. And any student 
of history can tell where the country is going eventually 
_ which is made up of that kind of home.” 
- < 


- reported in the press. 


Even in’ 
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Some meticulous reader will have said, before he 
comes this far, that the home business can be over- 
done; and what a dull lot we would be if we kept 
stuffed indoors all the time and never fared into 
the world of wider interests, for amusement, 
instruction, fellowship, and inspiration. But home 
has won its case just the same. 


Mr. Boyden Speaks 


OR GOOD REASONS, Roland W. Boyden, for- 

merly unofficial delegate of the United States 
on the Reparation Commission, has refrained until 
now from giving public expression to his opinion on 
the situation in Europe, especially with reference 
to Germany. In New York on December 22 he 
delivered a notable address which was fully 
We are able to mention 
several salient points. Mr. Boyden condemned 
both the occupation of the Ruhr by the French and 
the exaction of reparations beyond the capacity of 
Germany to pay. He commended the efforts of 
Secretary Hughes for his efforts “to bring simple 
common sense to the problem.” He made his posi- 
tion sound by saying that he was “far from absolv- 
ing Germany from blame for the results to herself 
and the world. Hyen though the burden was too 
great and destroyed her incentive and her credit 
at home and abroad and made her government and 
the nation weak, she could have done more than 


‘she has done; she ought to have shown more genu- 


ine acceptance of the arbitrage of war which she 
herself invited. 

“But Iam talking from the point of view of those 
nations which won the war,” he said, “and which 
therefore have the real responsibility. They are 
in control and it is up to them to make their vic- 
tory count for their own good and the good of the 
world. 

“And whatever more Germany might have done 
could not have remedied the fundamental mistake. 
Germany might have delayed her inevitable down- 
fall; she might have added something, a not very 
considerable percentage, to her reparation accom- 
plishment; but nothing Germany could have done 
would have made the method anything but a 
failure.” 

Even more deeply, Mr. Boyden went into the 
moral objection he felt. “Entirely apart from the 
question of its success or failure, I regret the Ruhr 
occupation, because I believe it to be a breach of 
the treaty with Germany, not merely a technical 
breach, but a breach of the true spirit and intent 
of the treaty. I regret it because I regard it as ele- 
mentary that we who fought Germany and raised 
our voices in denunciation of the crime of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the violation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
and the sinking of the Lusitania, ought not to 
adopt methods which resemble those which we 
denounced. We ought at the very least to have 
learned from the war that there is a strong pre- 
sumption against doing things the German way.” 

No higher authority speaks for America. Per- 
haps the victors will follow this wisdom. 
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Soviet Russia Returning to Europe 


The Door Unlocked by Mussolini, with a Welcome 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTDR 


Sorra,, December 6, 1923. 
USSIA IS COMING BACK into the 
family of nations. The return of the 
prodigal son has begun with the announce- 
ment by Benito Mussolini that negotia- 
tions are under way between Italy and 
Moscow, primarily for trade purposes, but 
involving the recognition of the Soviet Re- 
public. That announcement marked a 
European event. It marked the beginning 
of the rupture of the wall which European 
diplomacy, warmly seconded by the efforts 
and attitude of Secretary Hughes, has 
built up against the international offender, 
the assailant of the established order in 

the Old World—and the New. ’ 

The question of how long it will now 
take Great Britain and France to second 
the motion put by Signor Mussolini and 
have the vote declared unanimous, is a 
matter of secondary, even of tertiary im- 
portance. No great Huropean power will 
stand by with folded hands when it sees 
another power entering upon the hitherto 
barred El Dorado. And it requires no 
subtle power of divination to realize that 
Italy counts on a solid profit as a result 
of her priority of entrance into the new 
Russia. 

There is an arresting paradox in the 
fact that the gate through which Soviet 
Russia is making her grand entrance into 
European society was unlocked by the 
hand of Mussolini. The Fascist dictator 
of Italy is intimately familiar with Soviet 
aims and methods. He was himself close 
kin to the Russian Bolshevists before he 
saw the light and marched out of the 
Socialist camp to start the Fascist move- 
ment. The first objective of the Fascisti 
was Russian Bolshevism as planted on 
Italian soil. Italian malcontents bred in 
Bolshevist doctrines imported from Russia 
were attempting to reproduce in Italy the 
results that had been achieved in Russia 
by the forces of Lenine, Trotzky & Co. 

Against Bolshevism in his own country. 
as exemplified in the seizure of industrial 
plants in Torino, the Italian Manchester, 
and other cities, the Little Napoleon of 
Fascism declared war, and war to the 
hilt. On the day of his triumphal en- 
trance into Rome at the head of his Black 
Shirt cohorts, Mussolini marched over “he 
dead body of Bolshevism as manifested 
in Italy. And the world applauded his 
victory over the forces of disorder, which 
aimed to be Pan-European. There could 
be no doubt that when Mussolini became 
dictator at Rome, Italian Bolshevism was 
buried a good deal deeper than the six 
feet of tradition. And there is every as- 
surance that, sodong as he remains the 
constitutionalized despot of his country, 
there will be no disinterment of the 
corpus delicti. 

Now comes an event that illustrates 
afresh the truth of the old epigram that 
politics make queer bedfellows. For the 
recognition of the Pariah Bolshevik state 
comes from none other than our opportu- 


nist friend Mussolini, -the man who had 
ridden through blood to the fetlocks of his 
horse, so to speak, in order to crush Bol- 
shevism in Italy. Inconsistency is the 
vice of statesmen, when it is not the foible 
of fools or the high virtue of wise men. 
But why this somersault, as conspicuous 
in its agility as any in the most athletic 
days of that famous political athlete, the 
rather well-known Lloyd George? 


“NEWS” FROM RUSSIA 


Whatever may be the merits of the case 
which arose last week when the State De- 
partment published a charge against Rus- 
sia, that an attempt was being made by 
the Third International, as authorized 
agent of the Soviet Government, to propa- 
gate Bolshevism in America, to the intent 
of overthrowing the democracy of the 
United States, judgment will have to be 
reserved for a season. Facts will clear the 
air in due time. But meanwhile this gen- 
eral conclusion may be held,—that any- 
thing that comes out of Russia as “news” 
should be acid-tested. Senator William E. 
Borah thinks Secretary Hughes is unduly 
alarmed by the now notorious ‘Steklov 
editorial” which “disclosed” the “plot’ 


against this country. The following is the 

Senator’s comment on another incident: 
“Let me give an illustration here of the 

utter unreliability of news from Riga about 


the Soviet Republic. A few months ago 
word was dispatched to this government 
and to the people of this country that 
Tikon, the priest, had been poisoned in 
prison by the Bolshevists, and that news 
was sent out all over the country. On the 
same day that the priest was supposed to 
have been poisoned, Mr. Walter Duranty of 
the New York ‘Times’ secured an inter- 
view with Tikon which in a few days 
thereafter was published in the ‘Times.’ 

“There has never been anything like the 
wholesale lying that has been going on 
from Riga, Helsingfors, and other points 
near the Russian border. In going through 
the newspapers during the last week I have 
collated forty items published from Riga 
and other points about the doings of the 
Soviet Republic which have since been ad- 
mitted to be utterly false. Can we base 
our foreign policy toward 140,000,000 people 
upon that kind of information?” 


The question is difficult to answer, with 
any assurance that the answer will be 
the correct one.. “Mixed motives” is the 
favorite psychology of statesmen, and 
especially of statesmen who by their 
moral qualifications, or lack of qualifica- 
tions, are called upon to haul themselves 
into the seats of the mighty by their boot- 
straps. Perhaps Mussolini found a great 
commercial opportunity for Italian busi- 
ness in the priority of recognition of Rus- 
sia which he seized. Perhaps, again, he 
foresaw, as any seeing man could have 
foreseen, that Soviet Russia had to be 
recognized by the rest of the world, and 


that some credit, either as a prophet or a 
tax-gatherer, would accrue to the statesman 
who would arise in his seat in the Huro- 
pean Areopagus and make the motion for 
which Russia has been bidding for the 
past five years. . 

At any rate, now that Mussolini has - 
made the motion, there is little doubt that 
the next proceeding in the parliament of 
nations will be the move to make it unani- 
mous. And when it is put to the viva voce 
vote, it is not likely that the United States 
will refrain to join the “ayes” longer than 
is strictly necessary for the conservation 
of its republican dignity. 

As to Soviet Russia—the modified Soviet — 
Russia of the future—the prospect may be 
confusing to the casual observer, but it is’ 
highly diverting to the habitual psycholo- 
gist. Like Mussolini, who fought Bolshe- 
vism in Italy and is shaking hands across 
the bloody chasm with Bolshevism in 
Russia, the toothless Colossus will in all 
likelihood continue to play the double- 
faced role. That rdle,,in the external 
aspect, is simplicity itself. Up to this 
time, since the pilots of the Soviet ship. of 
state became convinced that recantation 
of some of their most arrant foolishness is 
the price of financial co-operation with 
powers that have the money, Moscow has 
been speaking softly to the strong, and 
bellowing like a bull of Bashan to the 
weak. When Great Britain demonstrated 
in the fisheries incident that she would 
stand no nonsense, the roar of Bolshe- 
vik Russia sank to the cooing of a ring- 
dove. That incident out of the way, wit- 
ness the findings of the London Committee 
of Ten, which recently reported that order 
and productivity are being restored in 
Russia with amazing rapidity. That re- 
port probably is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future relations be- 
tween the British bowrgeoisie and the 
Russian Communistic régime. Soviet 
Russia, unless all signs fail, will not 
encounter grave difficulties in reaching a 
settlement with the great commercial 
nation of Europe, for whom the finding of 
markets for her products is a task of the 
most pressing importance. 

The hard nut for the Bolshevistic jaws 
to erack is, in all probability, France. The 
great European republic has certain 
political pages in her most recent history. 
One of these pages records the effort of 
republican France to bolster up monar- 
chistic despotism in Russia. The Bolshe- 
yists well know that the milliards con- 
tributed to Russian autocracy by France 
were largely employed ‘in keeping the 
Romanoffs on horseback. They feel that 
historic fact keenly. And, despite all 
theoretical protestations to the contrary, 
no Bolshevist has the slightest desire to 
foot the heavy bill run up in Paris or in 
the stockings of the French peasants by 
Tsar Nicholas and his immediate prede- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Unitarian Church in the College Town 


“You have told me at great length what our competitors 
are doing; what I want to know is, what are you doing?” 


‘ 


T MAY AS WELL be:stated at the out- 
4 set. Then if the subject does not inter- 
est you, it will not be necessary to follow 
the discussion further. My point is that 
the church in the college or university 


community presents the greatest opportu- 


nity to a Liberal denomination for in- 
creased usefulness and growth, and that 
the efforts now being made by the Unita- 
rian Church in such communities are 
wholly insufficient to take advantage of 
the opportunity presented. 

Why is a university community an im- 
portant point for a Liberal church? For 
one reason, it is important for the same 
reason that’ such a place is important for 
any church, because it brings together sev- 
eral thousand young men and women at a 
very important time in their lives. It is 
yery necessary for the church to reach 
and interest young men and women if it 
is going to live. It is especially necessary 
for the church to secure and keep the sup- 
port of those men and women who go to 
college or university. While all intelligent 
people do not go to college, and while, 
unfortunately, all people who go to (or 
through) colleges are not intelligent, it is 
true that graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities furnish the leaders in the various 
walks of life wholly out of proportion to 
their numbers as compared with the en- 
tire population. Statistics from lists of 
names in “Who’s Who” and the like are 
frequently cited in proof of this. 

For Unitarians, the writer believes, the 
university community has particular sig- 
nificance. How does one get to be a Uni- 
tarian? One way is to pick parents who 
happen to belong to that body and so grow 
up in the church. The remoteness of the 


probability of such an event for any one 


not fortunate enough to have been born in 
New England is apparent upon a glance 
at a map marked with pins to show the 
location of churches. Michigan has three, 
Minnesota five, Wisconsin three, Nebraska 
two, Iowa six. Many thousands of people 
in each of these States have never heard 
of Unitarianism; if they have, it is only 
as something vaguely to be afraid of— 
perhaps as dangerous as evolution. Dr. 
Reeman of Des Moines tells of one woman 
who was telling another of some event to 
take place in “Emerson Hall” of their 
building. “Immersion Hall!” said the 
other. “Then you do believe in baptism 
by immersion, after all.” 

People in this part of the country, att 
any rate, who become interested in the 
Unitarian Chureh, do so because it is 
able to offer them something they need 
and do not find to their satisfaction else- 
where. It is not every one who would be 
so interested. A person who is satisfied 
with a fixed and unchanging formulation 
of the nature of the universe and his rela- 


HERBERT F. GOODRICH 


Professor Goodrich is one of the most 
distinguished laymen in the Unitarian 
Church. He is president of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. He is professor of 
law in the University of Michigan, and a 
scholar of eminence. His practical devo- 
tion and wisdom are known by all well- 
informed people in the denomination. 


ported by the tradition of the ages, will 
not, I think, be keenly interested in such 
a church as ours. That such is not the 
attitude of youth to-day is evidenced by 
the flood of discussion and diatribe in our 
eurrent magazines in which age scores 
youth for being different from itself. If 
Liberal religion, as typified by the best 
in Unitarianism, is worth anything to a 
man or a woman, there surely is no time 
when it has a greater value than in that 
period one reaches when in university or 
college. It.is, above all, the period of in- 
tellectual unrest. Old notions and ideas 


“slip away; new ones are hard to con- 


struct. The kind of church which stands 
ready and eager to accept newly dis- 
covered truth wherever it may be found 
and. the kind of people who make up such 
a church have here a splendid opportunity 
for useful service. 

It is hard to realize the size of our uni- 
versities of the West and to remember the 
rapidity of their growth. Washington, at 
Seattle, has 7,000 students, a 50 per cent. 
increase in ten years; Iowa, with about 
the same number, has increased 194 per 
cent.; Kansas has about 5,000, Nebraska 
5,600, this semester. Cornell, which is 
East or West according to where you hap- 
pen to live, has limited its enrollment, but 
includes, with its summer school, 7,000 
students. Illinois has 9,000, Michigan 
11,000. All the increases in size are not- 
able, averaging between 380 and 50 per 
cent, in ten years. There is no reason for 
thinking expansion will not continue, 
though the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that the rate of acceleration will not be 
so great in the immediate future as it 
has been in the decade just past. 

It is relevant to mention what other 
denominations do in some of these univer- 
sity communities as contrasted with our 
own feeble efforts. They have, it is true, 
a uniformly larger body of adherents both 
in the town and among the students than 
Unitarians have. Does that mean they 
should receive more or less support in stu- 
dent work? The instances cited came to 
me in response to inquiries directed to 
the minister of the Unitarian church in 
several university communities, mostly in 
the West. ‘he list does not profess to 
be complete, but is believed to be repre- 
sentative of conditions generally. To 
serve students at the University of Ili- 


tion to it, imposed by authority and sup-nois, the Methodists have built a beautiful 
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building, valued at $250,000. A large staff 
is maintained with a yearly budget of 
$25,000. All this is in addition to what is 
thought of as “regular” church work, and 
the support comes from outside the local 
congregation. The Catholics are raising 
$1,500,000 for similar work. Other de- 
nominations with large and growing 
churches are doing similar though perhaps 
not such spectacular things with support 
from outside the local parish. The insti- 
tution known as the “student pastor,” em- 
ployed solely for such work as the title 
indicates, is thoroughly established and is 
found among several denominations in all 
of the university communities from which 
information was received. At Nebraska, 
there are six of them. 

At Iowa, three denominations maintain 
club-houses, or “student centers.” For 
student work in Iowa City the Methodists 
spent last year $7,500, the Presbyterians 
$5,000, the Congregationalists $3,780. The 
same statements hold good, in some in- 
stances on an even larger scale, for Ann 
Arbor. Student pastors, full-time women 
workers, “student centers,” adequate 
advertising; the denominations vie with 
each other in providing physical plants, 
attractive programs of music and nation- 
ally known speakers, and personal con- 
tact with and for any student who may 
be interested at all in the church, doc- 
trinally- or socially. 

From Ithaca came so interesting an 
jnustance of a bold and far-seeing policy 
in regard to the strategic importance of 
university church work that I quote from 
Mr. Auer’s letter verbatim : 

“T ought to state incidentally that the 
Lutherans of late have built a one hun- 
dred thousand dollar church at the very 
gates of Cornell University. This was 
done for no other reason than to attract 
the students. The number of Lutherans 
in Ithaca and Cornell University is small, 
but it was thought that through persistent 
effort a number of young men and young 
women might be attracted. It is worthy 
of note that the Lutherans have taken 
one of their best ministers out of a New 
York pulpit to devote all of his time to 
student work in Cornell. I am sure that 
the Lutheran budget is not less than ten 
thousand dollars a year for student work 
only, much more of course if one should 


‘count the interest of the one hundred 


thousand dollars spent in building the 
church. The budgets of the other denomi- 
nations are approximately as high as that 
of the Lutheran budget, except for the 
fact that none of them have built a church 
practically devoted to student work.” 
Instances could be multiplied, but the 
evidence is merely cumulative, and all to 
the same effect. The self-made merchant’s 
admonition to his son may be applied 
here: “You have told me at great length 
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what our competitors are doing; what I 
want to know is, what are you doing?” 
What are Unitarians doing about their 
churches and their work at educational 
centers ? 

There are Unitarian churches in many 
of the university towns of the West and 
Middle West. Few of these universities 
are in large cities. Ann Arbor has about 
20,000 people; Iowa City has less than 
15,000; Ithaca, Urbana, Lawrence, none of 
them are large; Madison and Lincoln have 
populations of less than 50,000. With 
most of the churches there is very limited 
opportunity of building up a _ strong 
church in the town itself. So far as the 
town’ is concerned, aside from the univer- 
sity, there is less chance for a Unitarian 
church in Ann Arbor than in the rapidly 
growing industrial towns of Michigan, like 
Saginaw, Flint, or Jackson. The same is 
true elsewhere. It is worth our time, 
here, to examine more closely into the 
facts about these churches, whose impor- 
tance is often assumed even by Unitarians 
who know very little about them. 

Uniformly a large proportion of the 
local congregation is composed of mem- 
bers of the university faculty and their 
families. At Lincoln the fraction is about 
25 per cent.; at Seattle about half; at 
Lawrence, Kan., about half; in Ann 
Arbor, to quote the minister, ‘about half 
the people on our mailing-list are faculty 
people, and many others are in families 
that have been associated with the uni- 
versity in the past.” Mr. Johnson says 
that in his church in Urbana about one- 
third of those present are students, the re- 
mainder members of the faculty. I be- 
lieve this generalization is within the 
facts. In the smaller university cities 
these Unitarian churches are made up 
almost, though not entirely, of students 
and officers of the university; in the 
larger cities the proportion is less, but the 
university element is an important one in 
the church. None of the churches have a 
large membership and none have what 
most other denominations would regard 
as large congregations; sixty to 125 people 
seems to represent average attendance 
at present. 

To those acquainted with the economic 
status of members of university faculties, 
a statement that the greater part of the 
membership of a given chureh are 
teachers is a sufficient statement of the 
financial resources of the church. Mr. 
Robins of Ann Arbor put it tersely: “A 
full professor, with a salary of $4,000, 
ranks about as high in prosperity as we 
run.” Note that he was speaking of the 
upper, not the lower, limit of the income 
of his parishioners. Wealthy members of 
these small churches are almost unknown; 
two of them, as I remember, each had one. 

One other point should be kept in mind 
about these university congregations. 
That is what may be called, from business 
parlance, the “turn-over.” It is obvious 
in the case of the student. Two, three, or 
four years, sometimes only one, and he 
has gone for parts unknown. Maybe he 
comes back to a reunion of his class every 
five years, or attends an occasional football 
game. Maybe he does not even do this. 
In either case, if he goes to church at all, 
it is not*in his university town. The 
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faculty is not so shifting a population, 
but its personnel changes with surprising 
rapidity. Younger men move from one 
school to another as positions at a better 
rank are offered them in other institu- 
tions; changes in the higher ranks are not 
so frequent, but constantly occur as older 
and larger institutions enlarge depart- 
ments or replace professors who retire. 
Such shifts add to the difficulties of 
maintaining a chureh as an institution 
in a college town. 

So much for the societies and the oppor- 
tunity for self-help. _What is the denomi- 
nation doing? Several of the churches in 
the Middle West get $1,200 a year from 
the American Unitarian Association. This 
is, I believe, the highest amount the Asso- 
ciation has ever sent them—at least in 
recent years. The amount has been lower ; 
there have been intimations too, from 
time to time, that it would be reduced or 
withdrawn. The Laymen’s League two or 
three years ago manifested an interest in 
the work of churches in university cen- 
ters, and one of the stated objects of the 
Unitarian Campaign was to provide assist- 
ance for this type of work. Some help 
was rendered in several places—fifteen, 
according to a statement made by the 
Campaign last fall. In the two which 
I personally know of, we all thought 
the money had been used to good advan- 
tage in local work of interest to students. 
The Campaign’s further statement is that 
$25,075.09 has been thus expended, which, 
one with an eye for figures may note, is 
just $75.09 more than the yearly budget 
of the Wesley Foundation for the same 
purpose at Urbana, Ill. There is another 
important fact which the circular did 
not mention, however, and that is that 
this effort of the League must be spoken 
of in the past tense. Late last spring 
the word went out from headquarters 
that no more funds for the purpose were 
available. Why the League gave up this 
work I do not know. One reason would 
have been very important if it had been 
assigned,—that the experiments tried 
were not, in the judgment of the responsi- 
ble officers of the League, of sufficient 
success to justify the continuance of the 
help rendered. But no word to this effect 
has come, to the best of my knowledge. 
The purpose here is not to scold the 
League, whose officers have already heard 
from the college towns at length during 
the last six months. The main point is 
that this denomination does nothing in 
support of work in college towns except 
what is done by the American Unitarian 
Association already mentioned. We have 
visits, from time to time, from various 
secretaries from Boston,—charming people 
whom it is a pleasure to meet, but they 
cannot and do not solve local problems 
for us. 

The aid now rendered by the American 
Unitarian Association is sufficient to keep 
several of these churches, maybe the 
majority of them, from being compelled 
to close their doors. I do not know in 
just how many cases the subsidy is the 
sine qua non of continued existence. It 
may be that there is moral and spiritual 
value for those involved in the efforts of 
a struggling minister and congregation 
to keep a small church going; then again, 
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maybe there is not a side of the question 
upon which there could be found a great 
deal to say. Whatever be the answer, I 
submit that the present state of things is 
unsound policy from the standpoint of the 
interest of the denomination as a whole, 
which I assume is interested not in a 
particular small church as such, but be- 
cause it is in an important university 
community. 

From intimate personal knowledge of 
two Unitarian churches in Western uni- 
versity communities, and inquiry about 
more, I am convineed that the local 
churches cannot now, nor can they for an 
indefinite time in the future, provide the 
funds to do the work that Unitarians 
should be doing in every university town. 
Other denominations whose local churches 
are many times larger than ours do not 
expect the local churches to do it, and we 
should not do so either. It is an enter- 
prise in which all friends and members 
of the church should share. It also seems 
pretty clear to me, though the opinion 
may not be shared by others, that the 
present scheme of small amounts spent in 
a large number of places is poor business. 
If assistance is going to be givem to soci- 
eties in university towns, there should 
be enough money spent to make the work 
successful. A church with inadequate 
quarters, poorly paid minister, third-rate 
music, and no advertising may be laying 
up for itself treasures in heaven, but 
will attract few American college stu- 
dents. The work done in these communi- 
ties, if done at all, ought to represent the 
very best we can do. It ought to be done by 
the strongest of all our ministers. They 
should have enough clerical help to leave 
them free for the important side of their 
jobs. Thére must be money enough for 
dignified and effective church publicity, 
now as much a feature of the church in 
America as all our other institutions. 
There must be some provision for develop- 
ing the social side of chureh activities. 

Where is the money to come from? I 
do not know: maybe it cannot be found; 
perhaps a liberal religious body cannot 
develop enough motive power to run itself. 
That is a conclusion one is reluctant to 
accept. There have been many strong 
men and women with vision in the Uni- 
tarian Church. We have always told our- 
selyes that we have had an influence out 
of proportion to our numbers. 
Bryan, as quoted in a newspaper the 
other day, stated that Unitarians have a 
higher percentage of college graduates 
than any other denomination. After all, 
the amount needed to initiate this work on 
an effective scale is not very great. The 
physical plants of most of the churches. 
are adequate. A few thousand dollars a 
year would be enough for effective work 
in -several places. Permanent commit- 
ments need be made to no one line of en- 
deavor until it is tried out and found 
to produce satisfactory results. Surely, 
somewhere there are those who believe 
enough in a Liberal church to assist its 
work in these important strategic points. 
In any event, we ought to put enough 
money and effort.in this college-center 
work to do it effectively or cease to pre- 
tend that we are doing it at all. 
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William Channing Gannett 
March 13, 1840—December 15, 1923 
RICHARD W. BOYNTON 


Dr. William Channing Gannett died in Rochester, N.Y., Saturday, December 15. 


The 


following report published in the Rochester Times-Union gives the profound impression of 
the funeral service in the First Unitarian Church. 


The loving reverence which is held by the citizens of Rochester for the Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, D.D., for so many years pastor of the First Unitarian Church, was 
feelingly shown by those who attended his funeral this morning. When the services began 

_ at ten o'clock, the pews of the church were filled. Not only were members of his parish 
in attendance, but there were present many persons of other faiths, denoting his far- 
reaching influence and the deep regard for his religious teachings held by all who knew 


him. 


call . . ss . . . . 
It was a service of marked simplicity, entirely in accord with the sincere personality 
and simplicity of manner of the man. The casket, banked with lilies and carnations, 


rested at the foot of the pulpit. 


“It Singeth Low in Every Heart,” was the opening of the service. This hymn, by Dr. 
Chadwick, an old friend of Dr. Gannett’s, was one of the latter’s favorite hymns. A 
poem, “All’s Well,” was then read by Margaret Louise Smith. 

The great influence for good which Dr. Gannett exerted upon those with whom he came 
in contact was told by the Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cambridge, Mass., who for many years had been a close friend 


_ of Dr. Gannett. 


“Thirty-five years ago I first was made to feel the tremendous influence of Dr. 
Gannett, when I succeeded him at the Unitarian church in St. Paul,” said Dr. Crothers, 
“and it became my one desire to be worthy of the heritage of the one who had served 


before me. 


“Tt still was and is to-day Dr. Gannett’s church. The deep love and reverence for this 


‘man was not held alone by the older members of his parish, but by their children. 


These 


children had learned to love and revere one who had helped their parents. 
“To me this handing down through time, from parent to child, the memory of a man, 


is the greatest of tributes. 


It is a wonderful thing that after thirty-five years a man is 


still a living power in the community in which he served. As he is a living power there, 


so is he a living power here to-day. 


“T know no other who more fully fulfilled the mission of making people feel that the 


divine life can make itself felt through a human life. 
No other word so expressed his life. 


‘piety’ live again. 
was no self-consciousness. 


For me he has made the word 
His was natural piety, there 


“T do not want to speak of him in the past; he is of the present and future. He lives. 
His is not a lost radiance, but a living radiance. His speech could not be misunderstood. 


and, though he often differed in opinion with others, he was always gracious. 


ried on the religion of the spirit. 


He car- 


“T never knew a man so unspotted by the world. He believed that love is stronger 


than hate. 


“There is no sadness in this farewell; no prostration. 
We have seen a life of graciousness, a life of no 


alone, but a part of the universe. 


He has ever striven for the undefiled reward. 


His life as he saw it was not 


regret, but of infinite promise. In him we have seen the power of endless right.” 
The hymn “Their Silent Ministry,” “I cannot think of him as dead,” was followed 
by the reading of a resolution adopted by the board of trustees of the church by the 


Rey. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., the present pastor. 


Tn part it read: 


“Those who knew him intimately will never cease to be grateful for that privilege. 
Those who by reason of their briefer association with this church have had less oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with him will cherish the memory of a beautiful presence and an 
inspiring character. Those of us who never knew him are fortunate nevertheless to share 
in the rich heritage which he has left us by reason of the impress of his spirit and the work 
done by him. His example in accomplishing so many things for the community as well 
as for the church, his spirit of reverence in worship, his broad tolerance, his lasting 
contribution to the.cause of liberal education, are all ‘a part of this heritage.” 

Dr. Max Landsberg, rabbi emeritus of Temple Berith Kodesh, in paying tribute to Dr. 
Gannett, declared that he was the greatest teacher of practical religion with whom he 


had ever come in contact. 


‘Dr. Gannett could teach by his very presence,” said Dr. Landsberg. “He was a man 

‘of power who spoke with authority. No man could remain in his presence for even 
a short time but he felt an improvement in his character.” 

Dr. Doan then offered prayer, and then while the choir sang the hymn “Holy, Holy, 

Holy,” Janet Wile, one of the children of the Sunday-school, stood at the head of the 

casket, with a rose in her hand. “The rose,” said Dr. Doan, “expressed the sweetness of 


his spirit.” 


At the close of the services people slowly filed past the casket. 
The ushers at the church were J. Vincent Alexander, Leroy Snyder, George P. Slocum, 


_ Nelson E. Spencer, Isaac Adler, and George Herbert Smith. 
_ Dr. Richard W. Boynton’s address at the funeral is published herewith in full. 


770 HAVE BEEN BORN a member of 
i the \ congregation of William Ellery 
Channing, as the son of his younger col- 


league, Hzra Stiles Gannett; to have been 


baptized by Channing with his own name; 
to have grown up in Boston, and graduated 
from Harvard College and the Harvard 
Divinity School,—this was an ideal start 
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in life for one who was to be a Unita- 
rian minister all his days. To the manner 
born, a Brahmin of the Brahmins,—as Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called the ministe- 
rial caste of earlier New England,—such 
were the origins and such the social and 
religious background of William Channing 
Gannett, .D.D., who has just died at 
Rochester, N.Y., in his eighty-fourth year. 

The year 1840 was a good time to be 
born in Boston. The older and statelier 
New England of the fathers was still prac- 
tically intact; the immigrant flood had 
scarcely begun to flow. The best life of 
the small provincial capital moved on a 
high level. The decades of the 40’s and 
50’s saw the culmination of the New Eng- 
land Renaissance, the marvelous flower- 
ing upon the sturdy if thorny stock of 
the earlier Puritanism. In those two 
decades all the great writers of the New 
England galaxy were at their zenith—the 
poets chanting as “the morning stars sang 
together,” the prose writers and historians 


adding their soberer accompaniment. The 
Transcendental movement was in full 
swing, with Emerson at its head. The 


Anti-Slavery movement, with William 
Lloyd Garrison as its prophet, was fill- 
ing the land with the lightning of its 
moral passion and the thunder of its 
fierce denunciations of iniquity. Other 
reforming movements were abroad, 
temperance, equal rights for women, social 
justice, international peace,—to all of 
which Dr. ‘Channing contributed those far- 
sounding discourses which Longfellow 
characterized as “half-battles for the 
free.” It was a goodly heritage, and 
William Gannett entered into it all. He 
was a great soul, and he lived a rich, 
a varied, and a fruitful life. 

He was of New England, and yet some- 
thing more—some older, deeper heritage 
—was also his. For he was a mystic—of 
that great strain, the authentic sons of 
God, the pure in heart who see Him, and 
live consciously in His eternal presence. 
A prophet he was, and a poet—a poet 
first, and then a prophet because he was 
a poet. Baptized with water by Channing, 
he was baptized in the spirit by Emerson. 
Theodore Parker also laid a spell upon his 
youth, and gave him the courage, the 
radicalism, and the deep human tenderness 
that marked him all his many years. He 
belonged, above all, to the company of 
Jesus. How many since Francis of Assisi 
have lived closer to that mighty heart and 
soul? He would have been, he was, a 
beloved disciple! He loved what Jesus 
loved,—the flowers, the birds, the little 
children, the poor and afflicted, the sick 
of soul,—all who needed help and healing. 
He had that same rare faculty for 
parable-making ; hence the common people 
heard and read him gladly. Few in our 
time have been so truly, so deeply, so 
inwardly Christian. He preached, be- 
cause he lived, the gospel life. He was 
a Unitarian, yes, through all the earlier 
years of stress and conflict a radical one, 
of the second generation of the Tran- 
scendentalists. But he was also profoundly 
evangelical, in the original meaning of 
that much-abused word. 

Dr. Gannett spent his life in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. What he was and meant 
to the five churches that he seryed—Mil- 
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waukee, East Lexington, St. Paul, Hins- 
dale, and Rochester—cannot here be ade- 
quately described. I followed him some 
years after in one of these——Unity Church, 
St. Paul,—and the stamp of his personal 
influence was very clearly to be felt on 
his former people. Preaching, perhaps, 
was not his greatest gift; and yet some 
of his sermons—‘The Year of Miracle,” 
“Blessed Be Drudgery,” “Wrestling and 
Blessing,’ among many others—are clas- 
sics. Few modern sermons have gone 
farther afield and helped more troubled 
souls than some of these. In the pulpit 
he was quiet and persuasive rather than 
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who were this man’s friends; I knew one 
of them, A. H. Wimbish, a quaint and 
lonely soul. And his women friends, who 
followed him and ministered to him, and 
were ministered to by him, even as Mary 
and Martha by their dear friend Jesus! 
Especially after his marriage—one of 
rare and blessed felicity—to Mary ‘T. 


Lewis of Philadelphia, Dr. Gannett’s home 


was a house of friendship. None who 
have shared its beautiful hospitality can 
ever forget it. Few places on earth can 
linger more tenderly and sacredly in 
memory. Home and work were one. 
There in his study, surrounded by the 
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eloquent. But what he said went home, 
more often than not to stay, and take 
deep root and bring forth manyfold. His 
public prayers were breathings of the very 
spirit of trust and love and high aspira- 
tion. He was a devoted pastor and a 
good citizen of every community in which 
he lived. But his greatest gift, I think, 
was for friendship. 

Who can speak fittingly of the friend- 
ships of such a life? First came the 
friendships of his early years in the Har- 
yard Divinity School, especially with two 
poet-preachers of New England origin like 
himself—John White Chadwick and Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer. With Dr. Hosmer 
there has been a very special intimacy 
lasting through all the years. They have 
been yokefellows in service and in song. 
Hyen as Dayid and Jonathan, it is hard 
to think of them apart. One has just 
joined the Choir Invisible; the other lives 
still among us. Their psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, uttering so many 
aspects of the infinite mystery,—who 
knows how long they will go on resound- 
ing in our free worship? Then came the 
group of later friends, “fellow-workers in 
the West,” in one of the most rapid and 
remarkable periods of the development of 
Liberal religion in this country—Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, James Vila Blake, John C. 
Larned, Henry M. Simmons, and George A. 
Thayer. One cannot name all the laymen 


older books he loved, with the newer 
books he was eagerly scanning beside him, 
he sat and spoke of what was on his 
heart. Nothing human was alien to him. 
You felt the poet less and the prophet 
more in his familiar talk. The world was 
his country, and all humanity’s concerns 
were his. He was an idealist, looking for 
portents of the better time to come. He 
was a student, searching deeply and criti- 
cally into the meanings of events, and 
of life itself. Above all, he was a mystic, 
drinking from unseen fountains, and draw- 
ing his faith from hidden springs. 

Dr. Gannett had the secret of those 
who live in the Interpreter’s House. For 
many years he led the members of his 
Unity Clubs and other study classes into 
a fuller appreciation of Channing, Emer- 
son, Browning, and his other favorite 
authors, not forgetting the Bible writers. 
He prepared, in earlier years, some of 
the best Sunday-school manuals that have 
ever been written, especially those on 
“The Childhood of Jesus” and “The 
Flowering of Christianity.” His life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, his father, written 
early in his ministry, besides being a 
model of biographical writing, contains in 
detached chapters by far the best account 
of the growth of New England Unitarian- 
ism that has yet appeared. 

In the 80’s Dr. Gannett was at the fore- 
front of that. “movement in the West” 


‘clearly than did he. 
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which brought our somewhat complacent, 
older Eastern Unitarianism out into the 
larger place which it now occupies. The 
story of that remarkable advance, and of 
the men who led it, still remains to be 
written. By voice and pen, in pulpit, on 
platform, and in the columns of Unity, 
William Gannett toiled assiduously to 
further it. He knew as few others the 
whole history from the inside, but some 
of. its phases remained so painful in ret- 
rospect that in later years he could never 
bring himself to write of it. Some day it 
can be told, and few episodes in the his- 
tory of Liberal Christianity are better 
worth the telling. d 

This is not the place to appraise Dr. 
Gannett’s theology. Starting from his 
early Transcendentalism and assimilating 
the two master-thoughts of evolution and 
the sympathy of religions, it was a the 
ology of the heart and of the spirit fully 
as much as of the reasoning intellect. For 
many years a neighbor and friend of Dr. 
Augustus H. Strong, the conservative presi- 
dent of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary (Baptist), Dr. Gannett drew in from 
this and similar contacts a deep sense of 
the spiritual vitality and ethical potency 
of the so-called “evangelical” position. 
Taking up the best of these elements into 
his own inherited and wrought-out faith, 
he gradually became what we may not 
unfairly call an Hyangelical Unitarian. 
What is meant here may best be seen 
by reading his remarkable essay on “In- 
earnation,” read at the Washington meet- 
ing of the National Conference (as it then 
was) of 1895, and printed as a tract by 
the American Unitarian Association. Ever 
a theological progressive, with his face 
to the front, repudiating as sharply as 
any one the reactionary spirit that is now 
manifesting itself in fundamentalism, 
nevertheless, Dr. Gannett, in ardent sym- 
pathy with the liberals in evangelical 
‘churches who are trying to reshape the 
older faith to conform to our modern 
knowledge, and with a clear perception 
of their peculiar difficulties and besetting 
temptations, was a herald and prophet 
from the Unitarian side—not always 
understood by the less imaginative and 
sympathetic of his brethren—of that 
United Liberal Church which, it is most 
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‘devoutly to be hoped, may issue at length 


from our present discontents. 

Finally, what of Dr. Gannett as a poet 
and hymn-writer? He belongs to that 
small but precious band of mystic singer's, 
the poets who had and voiced the very 


heart of religion, ‘the life of God in the- 


soul of man.” He stands with George 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan of an older 
time, with Samuel Longfellow and Samuel 
Johnson, his elder contemporaries, and 
above all, with his friend Frederick Hos- 
mer. None saw the heavenly vision more 
Less gifted, perhaps, 
purely as a hymn-writer than Dr. Hosmer, 
who stands firmly with the immortals in 
this line, Dr. Gannett’s poetry has a wider 
range and a fuller humanity. It touches 
many notes of natural beauty and spirit- 
ual reality. It celebrates many aspects 
of human life,—birth, childhood, marriage, 


“the dear togetherness,” “death as friend.” 


It sings of God, duty, and immortality — 
most and best of God. Among all the 
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poems, two seem to me to stand out pre- 
eminent, though such a choice is hard to 
make and harder still to justify to those 
who love so many of the others. Both 
are poems of the indwelling God,—“Sun- 
day on the Hilltop” and “He Hides within 
the Lily.” The first gives us the faith of 
his transcendental youth, faith in the 
close and immanent presence of the Di- 
vine Life in all things, from lichen to 
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man. The second ranks with Professor 
Carruth’s “Hach in His Own Tongue,” as 
among the best settings in verse of evolu- 
tion religiously interpreted. 

In his later years Dr. Gannett suffered 
from a gradually growing deafness. Other- 
wise, until a few months ago, he enjoyed 
remarkably good health. His hair and 
beard became snowy white, and one real- 
ized that he was one of the patriarchs. 
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His outstanding quality was saintliness. 
Let us apply to him, as he disappears from 
our earthly vision, those words that Baron 
Bunsen used of Channing, whose name 
our friend so worthily bore. Bunsen, 
who knew whereof he spoke, called Chan- 
ning “that grand Christian saint and man 
of God.” No words could more suitably 
deseribe his younger namesake, William 
Channing Gannett. 


Russian Divinity School Reborn, Free! 


Distinguished American Methodist Scholar goes on Faculty 


JULIUS F. HECKER 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
Following is a thrilling sequel to the story of the religious reformation in Russia 


published in THe Recister, June 7, 14, and 21. 


It is extraordinary that a Methodist 


Episcopal clergyman, in good and regular standing, a member of the New York East . 
Conference, should be invited to the professorship of Christian ethics and sociology 
in Russia’s reborn theological school. “If any doubt existed about the genuineness of 
the Russian Reformation, as it did exist in certain quarters, there is no more 
reason for it now. Of the spiritual sanctity of the school and its mission, the story 


herewith is the best witness. 


He has written the best book in existence on social conditions in Russia. 
his training in sociology in Columbia University, of which he is a graduate. 


Professor Hecker has a great reputation as a scholar. 


He received 
THE 


Recister’s readers enjoy the privilege of reading this great news by the favor of Zion's 
Herald, whose editor, Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, was the first man to tell the world 
the truth about spiritual conditions in Russia. 


Moscow, RUSSIA. - 
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UNDAY, NOVEMBER 25, will be a 

memorable day in the Russian Church. 
On this day, after six years of non- 
existence, was reborn the institution of 
higher theological learning which for over 
a century was the pride of the Russian 
Church. 

The Moscow Theological Academy was 
founded in 1813 and was famous for its 
scholarship and liberal traditions. It gave 
the church leaders and scholars, not a 
few of whom reached world-wide fame. 

Now it has received a new lease of life 
under conditions radically different from 
the past. This was emphasized by the 
speakers at the opening exercises. In the 
forenoon, at the Cathedral of Christ the 
Saviour, Metropolitan Eudakim, formerly 
for twelve years rector of the Academy, 
assisted by members of the Holy Synod 
and the faculty, celebrated divine service 
and preached to a large audience of de- 
yout worshipers. In the evening the “act” 
of reopening of the Academy took place 
in the former Patriarch’s palace, in which 
for the present the Academy is housed. 
The old spacious buildings of the Acad- 
emy are lost to the Church, having been 
occupied by a Soviet institution of tech- 
nology. ‘ 

Metropolitan Eudakim presided and in 
his opening address revealed to the audi- 
ence of -professors, students, and friends 
of the Academy the past glories of the old 
Academy and also the reasons for its 
tragic downfall. He said: 


‘Sixteen years of my life I spent 
within the walls of the old Academy. 
I was a student there, later on 
teacher, and for twelve years its 


rector. There is no one living who 
knows so well the inner life of that 
institution. It was a mighty force in 
scholarship, a great influence in shap- 
ing the policies of the Church and of 
the Nation, yet its mighty organism 
was infected by a germ which finally 
brought about its downfall. This 
germ was the lack of liberty, with- 
out which no learning can flourish 
and no truth be attained.” 


He gave many instances how he, as 
rector, was compelled to censor the work 
of his faculty—how he was ‘forced to 
eross out many valuable passages of the 
lectures of his professors, how he was 
compelled to suppress many a learned 
treatise which exposed the inconsistencies 
of the old régime in state and church. 
The Metropolitan related how his own 
work of about one thousand pages on 
“Monastirism” was buried by the censor 
because he, being a monk himself, dared 
to prophesy the downfall of this institu- 
tion in Russia. 


“I was compelled to be the grave- 
digger of sacred truth. I did it with 
a bleeding heart and prayed that the 
day might come when the Church of 
Russia should have an academy 
where, unhampered by censor and 
police authority, it could pursue the 
search of divine truth. To-day this 
prayer has been answered. Our new 
Academy shall be free to speak the 
truth as God gives us to see it. Thus 
it will educate a real leadership for 
the Church and the kingdom of God 
throughout the world.” 


In conclusion he expressed his deep 
gratification for the brotherly aid which 


our American friends have rendered in 
making it possible to reopen the Academy, 
and proposed to send a telegram of greet- 
ings announcing the joyful event to the 
friends of the Academy in America. 

The Metropolitan was followed by other 
members of the faculty. Bishop George 
Dobronravoff, professor of New ‘Testa- 
ment exegesis, spoke on faith and reason 
centering around the question ‘What 
think ye of Christ?” Professor Popoff, a 
Church historian, compared the history 
of the old and new Academy to the old 
temple of Solomon and the temple rebuilt 
after the Babylonian captivity by Hzra. 

Father Krassotin, an eloquent preacher 
of deep evangelical convictions, and pro- 
fessor of the practice of preaching, 
showed that the downfall of the old theo- 
logical education and the old régime of 
the Church was inevitable and necessary, 
and ‘that the new Academy’s first and 
principal task should be to give to the 
Russian people preachers of the gospel, 
of which it had so few in the past. Arch- 
bishop Alewander Vedensky, professor of 
systematic theology, who was absent from 
Moscow on a lecture tour in the provinces, 
sent an eloquent letter in which he ea- 
pressed the hope that the new Academy 
would become the lighthouse of the new 
Russia, fearlessly facing its problems, and 
in co-operation with the new constructive 
forces of the country would build in the 
heart of the Russian people the kingdom 
of Christ. 

The last speaker called upon was the 
writer of this letter, who has been hon- 
ored to take the chair of Christian ethics 
and sociology in the new Academy. I in- 
troduced myself as the link between the 
Russian Church reform movement and the 
progressive Christian movement in Amer- 
ica and told of the deep interest “which 
our American friends have in the efforts 
to re-establish theological education in the 
Russian Church. I said that in the past 
the theological institutions of Russia 
trained priests and servitors of the cult. 
The new Academy has to train preachers 
and evangelists, and must become a 
school of prophets or fail in its purpose. 


I also spoke of the world-wide sig- 
nificance of this school and the sery- 
ice it can render in fostering friendly 
relations between the Russian and 
American peoples and in preparing 
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the way for the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the world. 
The fact that I, as a Protestant, 
am to be on the faculty of the Acad- 
emy, for which there is no precedent 
in the Russian Church, shows the 
sincerity of the Russian reformers in 
their efforts to evangelize the Church 
and foster friendly relations with the 
Protestant Church of America. 


The festivity closed with a modest ban- 
quet in the apartments of the Metropoli- 
tan, at which many toasts were given to 
the honor of our American friends who 
made the joyful occasion possible, and the 
sincere desire was expressed to attain a 
lasting friendship of the Russian and 
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American peoples. There was freedom, 
faith, and joy in these speeches. I felt 
that those of our friends who by their 
liberal gifts made possible the opening of 
the Moscow Theological Academy ren- 
dered larger service to peace and good- 
will among the two mighty nations of 
the East and the West than all the talk 
of diplomats and newspapers of the last 
six years. We certainly have chosen the 
more excellent way—the Christ way. 
Love never fails. 

The Academy begins its activity with 
about fifty students enrolled. This num- 
ber probably will increase to about a 
hundred, for since it became known that 
the school actually has been opened, many 
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applications are coming in. All of the 
students have at least a secondary edu- 
cation, the majority have more. There is 
one bishop among them, and about half 
of the number are priests whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by the revolution. 
The rest are laymen of various profes- 
sions, teachers, engineers, lawyers, offi- 
cers, and other professional men. The 
faculty consists of six theological pro- 
fessors, one teacher of Greek and one of . 
modern languages, a secretary, and a 
librarian. The beginning is modest as 
compared with the former wealth and 
glory of the old Academy, but the spirit 
of it is valiant, prepared for any service 
and sacrifice. 


Labor Will Soon Govern England 


Survey and Meaning of Recent Elections 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, December 12, 1923. 

EFORE THESE LINES appear, your 

readers will have learnt the result 
of Mr. Baldwin’s dissolution and appeal 
to the country. Events paid no respect 
to the reputation of prophets. The Con- 
servatives came back a shattered party. 
Instead of having a majority of eighty 
over all parties in the House they have 
now a minority of about that number. 
The reunited Liberals only gained forty 
seats. Mr. Lloyd George made prodigious 
efforts. His vitality and physical strength 
are amazing. That he should put such a 
campaign on the top of his campaign in 
America is certainly a physical feat. But 
whether he very greatly helped the Lib- 
eral cause is doubtful. He was wreathed 
in smiles; he abounded in similes which 
seem to grow on his tongue like mush- 
rooms in a meadow; he made smart hits 
as always, and drew tremendous crowds 
wherever he went. But the crowds were 
not persuaded. He opened his campaign 
at Northampton, in defense of Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, his chief whip. The result was that 
McCurdy was at the bottom of the poll, 
and Margaret Bondfield, the Labor woman, 
earried the honors with a 4,000 majority. 
This was perhaps the most popular elec- 
tion in the whole series. 


MARGARET BONDFIELD is immensely 
popular, the first woman president of the 
Trades Union Congress. For many years 
she has worked arduously for women 
workers, and knows the conditions of the 
working classes as well as any one, or 
perhaps better. If a Labor government 
comes into power, it is quite likely that 
Margaret Bondfield will be the Minister 
of Health, the first woman ever to appear 
in a British Cabinet. From Northampton, 
Mr. Lloyd George went on to Wellington, 
to support Mr. G. H. Shakespeare, who 
was also at the bottom of the poll. He 
went to Cardiff, and the result was two 
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Who, if a Labor government comes into 

power, will most likely be the Minister 

of Health, and the first woman ever to 
appear in a British Cabinet 


Labor gains. Sir Alfred Mond was beaten 
at Swansea, another of the prominent 
Lloyd Georgians, Indeed, Lloyd George’s 
party has been routed in the election, and 
the Liberal gains nearly all belong to the 
Asquithians. Reunion did not do any- 
thing like so much for Liberals as Lib- 
erals expected. 

Labor gained forty-eight seats, and now 
stands at 192 in the new House. Prob- 
ably in voting power they are near 200. 
Labor has always come back after an 
election in larger numbers. In 1900 there 
were only two Labor members in the 
House. At the next tussle they became 


twenty-nine. In 1918 they grew to fifty- 
nine. In the last Parliament they were 
144, and now 192. It has been a steady 
growth for more than twenty years. No 
one doubts now that a Labor government 
is a certainty. The present success is 
rather higher than even the managers of 
the party expected. The expectations ran 
round about 175. 

The success is partly due to the added 
prestige of the movement from its con- 
duct as an Opposition in the last Parlia- 
ment. Every one concedes the ability 
and dignity with which Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has conducted the Opposition. 
And his conduct of the election was on a 
similar high level. Mr. Garvin, in the 
London Observer, though a Conservative, 
pays handsome tribute to the way in 
which Ramsay MacDonald has conducted 
the campaign. He has set an example to 
electioneers in the decencies of contro- 
versy. He followed Lloyd George: at 
Northampton and began his speech by 
saying that he had not come to give them 
an entertainment as they had had on the 
previous Saturday, but to talk serious 
politics. That the electors felt it to be 
so, Was evident by the result. The suc- 
cess of the Labor party is certainly won- 
derful when one considers all the forces 
that were arrayed against them. Without 
money, without motor-cars, and with no 
press im London except the Daily Herald, 
they won eighteen more seats. than the 
Liberals, while the Conservatives lost 
heavily. Liberals and Tories in Bradford 
had 800 motor-cars, Labor scarcely any, 
and yet the result was the return of three 
Socialists and one Liberal. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY which was an 
item in the Labor program was hoisted as 
a bogey by the universal press. I do not 
think that a single paper except the Daily 
Herald itself spoke a good word for the 
Capital Levy. Yet it did not frighten the 
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_ electors. The Rothermere and Beaver- 
'. brook press advised Conservatives to vote 


Liberal where the Liberal had a better 
chance, and Liberals to vote Conservative 
where the Conservatives had a _ better 
chance, strongly urged them to do every- 
thing they could to keep Labor out. In 
some places this plan succeeded. Liberals 
and Tories joined in Newcastle against 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. The result was 
that, though Mr. Henderson increased his 
poll, he was beaten by a small majority. 
The same thing occurred in Ackrington, 
where Mr. Reden Buxton, a man of recog- 
nized character and integrity, was de 
feated by Mr. Hugh Edwards, a Welsh- 
man who could not find a constituency in 
Wales to take him up. 

For the moment Mr. Baldwin has de- 
cided to carry on and face Parliament on 
January 8. The fear of seeing a Labor 
government for the first time in England 
has led to this decision, and the hope of 
the Conservatives is that between now and 
January 8 they will obtain some promises 
of Liberal support to carry on until after 
the next Budget. It is not very likely, 
‘however, that the Liberal party will com- 
promise itself very much, for that would 
be to commit suicide. It is quite possible 
that in a few weeks’ time there will be a 
Labor government in England. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has got his personnel practically 
arranged, and the party is busy consider- 
ing its program. 

It would be impossible, of course, in 
this Parliament for Labor to carry its 
most distinctive measures. But it is con- 
sidered that there is much it could never- 
theless do. It could recognize the govern- 
ment of Russia and thus revive trade. It 
could take some effective methods to deal 
with the unemployment and the housing 
problems which are so very pressing on 
our people. And if it could in a few 
months considerably improve the situa- 
tion, it could then appeal to the country 
as a government for larger power. It 
seems not unlikely that this will be the 
course followed. If, on the other hand, 
the Conservatives should obtain Liberal 
support to carry on for some time, then 
the issue would be clear, and the Labor 
party would be able to claim that its read- 
ing of the situation had been justified, viz., 
that there was not very much difference 
between Liberals and Tories. The Capital 
Leyy issue would be referred for the 
present to Treasury experts. Mr. Mac- 
‘Donald has made clear from the beginning 
that no practical proposal would come 
before Parliament until the whole ques- 
tion was examined in that way. National- 
ization of mines and railways would also 
have to wait until after another election, 
for they could not be carried against the 
united vote of Liberals and Tories. 


PROTECTION, FOR THE TIME being 
at any rate, and probably a long time, is 
a dead issue in this country. Of course 
there are people who will still work for it, 
but with very little hope of success. Free 
Trade is quite as safe in the hands of the 
Labor party as in the hands of the Liber- 
als, and the verdict of the people in the 
election was emphatic on that point. The 
criticism of Labor from the other parties 
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was concentrated throughout the campaign 
on the Capital Levy. Whether this is a 
sound proposition or not, it was tremen- 
dously misrepresented in the press. For 
the moment it is not practical politics, and 
I would not care to risk a prophecy as to 
whether it will become so. There were 
fears for the return of Mr. Asquith, and 
it was only through a division in the 
Labor ranks that he succeeded in getting 
back. Some local dispute between the Co- 
operative candidate and some Labor men 
divided their vote between two. The Co- 
operative and the Labor men together 
polled 2,000 more than Mr. Asquith, and 
but for that division he would have been 
defeated. I think I may say there was 
pretty general rejoicing among sane circles 
in the overthrow of Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Leicester. Mr. Churchill has not re- 
eovered from his war history, and the im- 
pression that he has a warlike mind, and 
is a dangerous person in public life. Only 
a year ago the country generally rejoiced 
in the downfall of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill, mainly because they 
brought us to the verge of a war with 
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Turkey. The “S. O. S.” they sent out to 
the Colonies roused general indignation. 
No one questions Mr. Churchill’s great 
abilities, but very few people trust his use 
of them. His opponent at Leicester, Mr. 
Pethwick Lawrence, is, I believe, the 
author of the Capital Levy scheme, and 
the subject was thrashed out throughout 
the campaign, and yet the electors re- 
turned him against Churchill with a sub- 
stantial majority. Mr. Pethwick Lawrence 
and his wife were great promoters of the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement. He is an 
able and cultured man, a barrister of ex- 
cellent moral character, and much trusted 
by those who know him. He will probably 
have an undersecretaryship in a Labor 
government. It is surmised that Mr. 
Sidney Webb would go to the Home Office 
in a Labor administration, and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas to the War Office. Mr. Philip 
Snowden would without doubt be Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. English people are 
already trying to accustom their minds 
to the idea that a Labor government is 
coming into power. In a few weeks we 
shall see. 


Laymen Preach about the Controversy 


From Ancient Persecutors to Modern Fundamentalists 


DDITIONS TO THE LIST of chapters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League re- 
porting the observance of Laymen’s Sun- 
day in their churches have brought the 
total up to 161. Numerous manuscripts 
of lay sermons also have been received, 
from which brief excerpts are quoted for 
readers of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER every- 
where. Many of these manuscripts, com- 
ing from a greater distance from head- 
quarters than those quoted in the first 
report of Laymen’s Sunday, reveal a ten- 
dency on the part of the laymen to take 
an interest in the present lively conflict 
between the fundamentalists and liberals 
in religion. 

In the First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich., the sermon was preached by Dr. 
J. H. Dempster, a recent addition to the 
society, although he says he now realizes 
that he has always been a Unitarian. In 
four years of annual Laymen’s Sunday ob- 
servance the Detroit chapter has never 
gone outside of the church for speakers, 
and thus far has not duplicated speakers. 
Dr. Dempster selected for his subject, 
“The Function of the Modern Church,” 
and said in part: 

“Tt is first the duty of the church to be 
modern, and by that I mean the minister 
must be in harmony with the best thought 
of the present day and the congregation 
must come with minds open to truth. 

“A church to be alive must manifest its 
power to grow mentally and spiritually. 
Growth is characteristic of life, and 
growth means change. Both minister and 
congregation should be capable of devel- 
opment. There are certain animals that 
have the skeleton on the outside in the 
way of a shell. These animals may multi- 
ply in numbers, but they never grow to 
be very large. The exoskeleton, or shell, 


limits expansion. These crustaceans have 
their analogue in creed-bound religious 
bodies governed by formulas of religious 
faith, perhaps perfectly suited to the 
times and conditions of the age in which 
such belief was crystallized into words. 

“There was probably never a greater 
place in this country for the church than 
to-day. It seems sometimes as if we were 
approaching a second renaissance. The 
strength of the Unitarian Church has been 
one of influence rather than numbers. It 
is a question if a little judicious prose- 
lytizing at this time would not be a good 
thing. All the signs of the times point to 
the coming of a renaissance. Do we not 
know some person without a church who 
would value the intellectual freedom and 
religious atmosphere of a church that pro- 
duced an Hmerson, a Lowell, as well as 
others who have contributed largely to 
American thought and life? Could not 
this be done and still maintain our policy 
of non-interference with the membership 
of other churches?” 

Dr. Dempster closed with a statement 
that in the order of a climax he would 
describe the function of the modern church 
as that of worship. Probably the spirit 
of worship, he said, cannot be better ex- 
pressed in a few lines than in Clinton 
Scollard’s poem “God’s Minute,” which he 
quoted. 

In the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, the address was 
given by Bleecker Marquette, who spoke of 
“Squaring Religion with Reason.” James 
B. Stanwood and Leslie P. Guest con- 
ducted the service. Mr. Marquette pre- 
dicted that the younger generations, with 
fewer fears and inhibitions, would not 
go on seeing new truths and new facts 
established by research and science and 
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continue to accept a religion that does 
not square with those facts. 

“While the mass of people may want 
to avoid the intolerable toil of thought,” 
he went on, “and prefer to accept rather 
than to challenge, yet there is a substan- 
tial group of people willing to think the 
problem through and to accept the con- 
clusions to which their reason leads. It 
has been this small group who have made 
possible most of the progress of the past 
and who will make possible the progress 
of the future. 

“The Protestant Reformation was a 
great step forward in the history of reli- 
gious progress, but it was only an incom- 
plete break, and it left many loose ends 
and many of the denominations which in- 
sist upon the acceptance of doctrines 
which do not square with the truths dis- 
closed by history and science. As these 
doctrines are more and more subjected 
to intelligent analysis, thinking men and 
women will fail to understand why they 
should adhere to a faith that requires 
them to accept doctrines which they do 
not and cannot believe. 

“The recent rise of the so-called funda- 
mentalists is proof that there is a group 
of the clergy and the laity, strong ad- 
herents of the forms of religion, who view 
with alarm the increasing numbers in 
their own churches who are thinking for 
themselves and interpreting their religion 
in a way that squares with reason. 

‘Despite the most diligent efforts of the 
fundamentalists, thinking men and women 
will continue to analyze, to challenge, and 
to square religious doctrines with reason. 

“The religion of the future must be one 
that is broad enough to take within its 
fold men and women of all creeds, and 
sound enough to stand the test of science, 
education, and research without the con- 
stant need of cumbersome, involved ex- 
planations to keep up the fiction that 
religion is not in conflict with truth. 
There is no conflict between fundamental 
science and fundamental religion. The 
conflict is between sciences and narrow 
creeds and dogmas that are vestiges of 
the past, that have no sound basis in 
truth: The conflict is inevitable, and will 
continue until religion squares with 
reason.” 

The president of the Summit, N.J., chap- 
ter, Edward A. Tunis, and his predecessor 
in that office, M. L. Heminway, shared 
the sermon period on Laymen’s Sunday. 
Mr. Tunis expressed his appreciation of 
the opportunity to be a chapter president, 
because “it gives concrete form to an 
impulse and a desire to share with others 
the things that out of a rich and varied 
experience I have found to be good.” 

He described the happiness he had had 
in having found a work to do in the world 
which both furnished a means of liveli- 
hood and satisfied a desire to be helpful. 
He expressed a desire to see All Souls 
Church in Summit grow and prosper, be- 
cause it is fostering the right idea of free 
thinking and genuine brotherhood. 

“And because there are worthy and 
manly things to be done,” he continued. 
“T am glad to see that the men of this 
church have done that so wise and neces- 
sary thing for the doing of them—they 
have organized. They have leagued them- 
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selves together, so that henceforth in 
whatever useful thing we find to do we 
can go forward together as a body, solid 
of front, of one purpose, a power to do 
good and render service. And be it re- 
membered that the truth comes down to 
us through the centuries from One who 
knew, that the greatest among you is he 
who most greatly serves. 

“That is the why and the wherefore of 
the Laymen’s League. In the life of our 
community, in the life of our chureh and 
our forum, in our own lives, there are 
splendid, worthy ends to be attained. We 
are organized to help attain them. 

“And as further example of this spirit 
of service, here is our good fellow-worker 
and brother, Oscar Hawes. [Mr. Hawes 
is minister of All Souls Church.] He is 
laboring not merely for the living that is 
in it. Instead, he chooses to labor for 
the good not merely of himself and his 
family, but for us all, and for the well- 
being of the community, for those who 
understand him and those who may not 
yet understand. 

“We of the Laymen’s League will help 
him to it; and so, my friends, I know 
you all will. Because we are of one mind 
and of one purpose, we go forward 
together.” 

Mr. Heminway emphasized his appear- 
ance in a Unitarian pulpit as significant of 
the freedom of thought and expression 
which has been developed by those who 
have been unable to accept the creeds and 
dogmas of the orthodox churches. 

“Having no ecclesiastical body possess- 
ing the exclusive right to fill our pul- 
pits,” he-said, “our holy of holies is in 
our hearts, and no special dispensation is 
required for the public utterance of any 
sincere message at any time or in any 
place.” id : 

He laid particular stress upon the in- 
junction of Jesus: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 

“We are specifically told to think,” Mr. 
Heminway explained. “Otherwise, what 
are brains for? If a brain had not been 
needed, it would not have been evolved. 
At first it was purely utilitarian. The 
only truth the first men wanted was the 
one that brought them more food, shelter, 
and clothing. Then began the search for 
truth by the early philosophers. All was 
going well until the priests discovered 
that these thinkers were questioning the 
religious traditions, were doubting the ex- 
istence of their gods. Then began the 
dictum that with questions of religion 
brains must stand humbly to one side, 
while a higher faculty, faith, took up the 
search for truth. 

“From that time to this, from the perse- 
cutors of Galileo to Mr. Bryan, war has 
been waged between the theologian and 
the man of science. Jesus himself, the 
most fearless of free thinkers, dared 
question the authority of Moses, saying, 
‘Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, ... but I say unto you, why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?’ Now in his name we are asked 
to believe without question whatever is 
taught in his name. 

“Suppression of the right of brains for 
self-expression has but one effect, to drive 
opinions into the dark, where they fester 
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and grow malignant. Thought can move 
freely only in an atmosphere -of liberty. 
Lack of thought means ignorance, and ig- 
norance is the prolific mother of crime and 
degradation.” 

Harry E. Jordan, preaching in All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., found one good aspect in the fun- 
damentalist movement, and predicted that 


it would band together the straight think- 


ers into liberal religious groups. 

“No sincere student of biological or 
physical science is an atheist,” said Mr. 
Jordan. “It is not possible for any one 
to follow sincerely the breadth of man’s 
knowledge as revealed by astronomy or 
the fineness of his knowledge as revealed 
in biological and physical science without 
haying a more deep-seated belief than any 
ancient Jewish story can give him that 
back of every phenomenon that he studies 
is an infinite mind, and everything that 
he observes is operating in perfect har- 
mony with fundamental laws. 

“But it is also true that he cannot be 
honest with himself and continue to accept 
conventional theology. The result is to 
throw him into a state of uselessness if 
he remains a nominal member of an ortho- 
dox church. This is wrong, and the one 
good aspect of the fundamentalist move- 
ment is that it probably will stimulate the 
banding together of straight thinkers into 
liberal religious groups.” 

Laymen’s Sunday in the Universalist- 
Unitarian Liberal Christian Church, At- 
lanta, Ga., was observed successfully, 
with a Presbyterian layman, J. Ashley 
Jones, preaching the sermon. Mr. Jones 
said that denominations and creeds meant 
little to him, dividing lines frequently 
being so narrow that failure to eliminate 
them altogether involved a tremendous 
wastage. His theme was ‘“Prepared- 
ness.” He pleaded for a nearer kinship 
to God that will bring all men together, 
and expressed the hope that eventually the 
entire world would be federated in a 
brotherhood as real as that which binds 
together the States of the Union. 

Manuscripts of many other excellent 
laymen’s ‘sermons have been received by 
THe Reerster. Later, space permitting, 
they will be quoted from in these columns. 
This chronicle of another achievement by 
Unitarian laymen must close with the 
statement that in the service in the 


First Parish, Watertown, Mass., one of the - 


ushers was the minister, Rev. Ernest 8. 
Meredith. He also passed a plate when 
the offering was given. 


If This Were All 
R. G. B.S. 


If this were all, when life is ended here, 
Then all the love that you and I have 
sought Z 
And garnered thro’ the swiftly passing 
years : 
Would be for naught. 


Oblivion like a sodden sleep ‘would come 
To kill our souls and hold that love in 
thrall; , 
And we would be as if we had not been,— 
_ If this were all! 


- 
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Is There a Mental Death-Rate?P 


“Through wisdom is an house builded; and by understanding it is 
established; and by knowledge shall the chambers be filled with all 


precious and pleasant riches.” 


Our National Epic 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


The story is told that when Roger Wol- 
eott, of honored memory, was Governor of 
Massachusetts, one of his then small boys 
was put through a series of- questions, one 
day, at school. “And now,” continued the 
teacher, cheerily, “tell us who is Governor 
of the State.’ To which the child replied, 
“Wather says he is, but he fools so much 
that you can’t always be sure.” 

Similarly it may be said that the clever 
and somewhat erratic author of this First 
Biography* fools so much, in his speeches 


- ‘and his writing, that the listener or reader 


is often uncertain as to when he has his 
tongue in his cheek and when that agile 
organ is performing its lawful office. 

Perhaps the writing of a man’s biog- 
raphy while that man is still alive and 
active is indigenous in the Washburn 
family, for a near relative of the Honor- 
able Robert wrote a-good incisive biog- 
* raphy—or biographical sketch—of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when Roosevelt was still 
in the midst of his strenuous ante-bellum 
campaign for preparedness. This kind of 
anticipatory writing is precarious work, 
and, like the marriage service of the 
ehureh ritual, “is not by any to be en- 
tered into unadvisedly or lightly, but... 
soberly,” etc. 

This recalls the grim farmer who was 
lightly asked by the casual tourist if he 
had “lived all his life in this town.” 
“Not yet,” was the guarded and consistent 
reply. So we have our President’s biog- 
raphy—not yet in toto, but, like a serial 
story, in installments. And it reads well 
—that is, as told by his evidently admir- 
ing biographer. To make a really ade 
quate and “gripping” biography, at least 
two elements are needful,—a competent 
biographer and a _ suggestive, fruitful 
biographee—if we may coin the word. 
Calvin Coolidge’s career, while not wildly 
exciting, offers good appealing features. 
It presents over again the story so dear 
to American hearts, of a bright, earnest 
boy’s rise from a lowly obscure life to 
the highest office in the land. This is 
always our national epic. 

Mr. Washburn does not waste time in 
prolonged and dry discussions of Mr. 
Coolidge’s measures and methods, but 
tells us,with much skill just what kind. 
of man he is; and, with the proper bias 
of a sympathetic and enthusiastic biog- 
rapher, he sets him forth attractively and 
convincingly. More than any Chief Magis- 
trate we have had for ‘many decades, 
Calvin Coolidge combines the essential 

American qualities and characteristics 
which the newspaper and magazine car- 

*Catvin Coonipen: His First Brocrapuy. 


By Hon. R. M. Washburn. Sm M d & 
Company, $1.50, ee 


toonists have portrayed pictorially in the 
national type known as “Uncle Sam.” 
There is in the present occupant of the 
White House a blending of keenness, 
kindliness, justice, taciturnity, self-con- 
trol, humor, and courage which we have 
long associated with the ‘Uncle Sam” of 
the pictured pages. Anyhow, this little 
book is written in a happy vein and makes 
extremely pleasant reading. 


ANNA VIROUBOVA 


Most intimate friend of the late Czarina, — 
whose Memoirs she has written 


Lord Cecil Speaks Again 


Tur Moran BAsis or tom Lyacun or Na- 
TIONS. By Lord Robert Cecil. London: The 
Lindsey Press. 

No one has earned a better right to 
speak on the moral basis of the League 
than has the author of this valuable pam- 
phlet. The author seeks first to refute a 
common assumption, namely, that nations 
are not bound by the same ethical con- 
siderations that control in individual rela- 
tions. He also refutes with marked suc- 
cess another mischievous assumption, that 
all law rests ultimately on force, and 
shows conclusively that the real deterrent 
to crime is not fear of punishment meted 
out by force, but the moral sanction of 
public opinion. Another and very strong 
point is made that until the public opinion 
in the nations is definitely agreed that 
war is a crime, and therefore a disgrace 
upon the nations engaged in it, for the vic- 
torious as well as the defeated nation, war 
cannot be finally outlawed. The author’s 
conclusion is that only by an international 
tribunal can war be authoritatively pro- 
nounced a crime, and therefore a disgrace, 


‘assemblies of the League. 
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In addition to the summary of the work 
already accomplished by the League, a 
valuable appendix gives in greater detail 
not only what the League has done, but 
quotes extensively from the Covenant and 
also from the declarations of the different 
J. A. F, 


The Bookman Library 


Mon or Lourrurs. By Diwon Scott. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $38.00. 

It was a sense of moral compulsion that 
induced the reviewer to open this book. 
Here was one of the most promising of 
the younger critics of our day, and one in- 
terested in books ought to know what he 
had to say about Chesterton, and Shaw, 
and Barrie, and Wells, and a dozen others. 
The feeling of duty disappeared in de- 
light. ‘‘What a rare joy it is to see the 
words .. . no longer trudging dully across 
the page like clerks going to work, but 
streaming like figures in a carnival, each 
a piece of finished color.” That is Max 
Beerbohm, according to Dixon Scott. It 
is also Dixon Scott. Muir once said to 
Burroughs: “Johnny, I like the feel of 
words in my mouth better than bread.” 
Seott was in this respect another Muir. 
It is a pity that this man, so discerning 
in his insights, so masterly in his ap- 
praisements, should have been a sacrifice 
on the altar of the God of war. He died 
at Gallipoli. The work which was to be 
his introduction to the book-reading public 
has become his memorial. * OUR ed. 


New 


A Filipino John Brown 

Tue Hpro or THE FILipinos. By Charles 
Edward Russell and EH. B. Rodriguez. New 
York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

A rather unevenly written account of 
the life and work of Dr. José Rizal, poet, 
novelist, artist, oculist, and scientist. It 
tells us how Spain took revenge upon him 
for his patriotic desire for Filipino inde- 
pendence, and especially for his novel Noli 
Me Tangere, in which he tried, somewhat 
after the fashion of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, to describe the awful servi- 
tude of the Filipinos under the cruel and 
fanatical rule of Spain. In regard to the 
judicial murder of this remarkable man, 
Professor Virchow of Germany stated that 
this was the murder of the most eminent 
Scientist Spain possessed. The authors of 
the book point out that “from the hang- 
ing of John Brown to the Emancipation 
Proclamation in America was three years 
and twenty-nine days. From the murder 
of José Rizal to the surrender of Manila 
was one year, eight months, and seventeen 
days.” Thus did the injustice of Spain 
bring its own revenge. 

After short accounts of the work of 
other patriots the authors conclude the 
book by the remark that ‘‘a race that gave 
such men to the world, that has at the 
same time proved so incontestably its 
capacity equally for self-expansion and for 
self-mastery, may well expect to be heard 
when, asserting the foundation principles 
of faith and honesty, it faces the United 
States and in the circle of nations demands 
the place it has earned.” We wonder, 
after the hated United States have let 
them go, and Japan has reached out and 
taken them in, whether they will really 
enjoy life so very much more than now. 

gS. 
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lf You Can't Go to Canada 


By Ethel Hume Ben- 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Camp Kern-JOCKETY. 
nett. Boston: 
$1.75. 

The trials of Joyce Hamilton and her 
final conquest of herself make Camp Ken- 
Jockety an entertaining story of genuine 
human experience. Into the midst of 
some likable folk spending a summer on 
Georgian Bay comes the spoiled child, 
petulant and angry because: she has been 
denied a vacation abroad. She at first 
disdains, then wonders at, and at last en- 
vies, the close comradeship of the David- 
son family. There are capital touches 
here and there. The description of the 
reading aloud in the evening cannot but 
provoke memories. There are other fam- 
ilies who have listened to The Oregon 
Trail, and, grouped about a driftwood 
blaze, have sung “John Peel.” The “feel” 
of the whole thing, the mountain air, the 
smell of the pines, are vividly described. 
If you can’t go to Canada, why not read 
Camp Ken-Jockety? GR. L. 


The Palm Goes to the British 


Tun Best BRITISH SHORT STORINS OF 1923, 
Bdited by Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. $2.00. 

A reader is bound to compare the best 
American short stories as edited by Mr. 
O’Brien with his selection of the best 
Gritish short stories for the same year. 
The palm must. go to the British writers. 
They write with greater skill, the skill 
that comes from infinite attention to the 
details of composition, plot-making, char- 
acter-selection, and general form. The 
American stories are more dashing, more 
brilliant, but after all, the calm critic 
will care more for substance, more for the 
lasting impression a story is able to con- 
vey. Several American writers have mas- 
tered the art of short-story writing. 
Their work, however, taken as a whole, 
will not so worthily endure the severe 
test of time as those of English authors. 

E. H. ©, 


Lord-Beast 


Tun FANG IN THE Fornst. By Oharles Alew- 
ander. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

The theme of this story is not new in 
its general outlines, but the treatment of 
it is fresh and vivid. It is the story of 
The Call of the Wild and of other recent 
dog stories. Black Buck is taken into the 
forest by a gold miner, but the gold miner 
is killed, and Buck is wounded in the 
nose. The dog recovers, but the olfactory 
nerves have been severed and he has 
lost his sense of smell, so the dog is com- 
pelled to unlearn all the lessons of his 
breed, and trust to his eyes and his ears. 
He becomes a creature of uncanny powers 
in the forest world, and soon becomes the 
lord-beast of them all. ‘The story is 
rich in revelations of the ways of the 
woods. 


The Sting in the Tale 


SrraAneprR THines. By Mildred Cram. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1928. $2.00. 

A series of eleven short stories dealing 
with things remote and occult, but with 
a background of realism that makes 
them convincing. The first story, from 


The Christian Register 


which the volume takes its title, was in- 
cluded in the “O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1921.” There is true art 
in these tales—the art of gaining effect 
by economy of means. As the title indi- 
eates, they all have the element of the 
unexpected, “the sting in the tale,” that 
makes Maupassant, O. Henry, and the 
poems of Heine so tellingly effective. 

The author—announced as “one of the 
most gifted of our young American au- 
thors”—has unusual variety of style and 
a strength that is at times almost mascu- 
line, as in the tale entitled “The Yellow 
One.” A book well worth reading, and 
valuable as a gift book. w. 8. 8. 


An Intimate Study 
THH RuSSIAN CouRT. 

New York: The 
$3.50. 

Nicholas IJ was simple in manner 
and feeling. Nature never intended 
him to be a sovereign. He had few 
if any qualities of mind that fitted him 
for the high office of Czar, though he 
had qualities of heart that made him 
an excellent father, a devoted lover 
and husband, and a true friend. Any 
one who knows Russia knows that 
Nicholas was truly representative of a 
vast class of people in that country,— 
men and women kindly disposed, uncer- 
tain in opinion, given to sudden bursts 
of anger, limited in breadth of view, 
fond of physical work, and more dis- 
posed to lead a simple quiet life than to 
go forth into the world as organizers, 
adventurers, and captains. 

These “memories of the 


MmMoRIpS OF 
By Anna Viroubova. 
Macmillan Company. 


Russian 


Court” are interesting to the Ameri- 
can reader because they bring out this 
fact so plainly, though the book does 
not bring out the companion fact so 
well, that, because of these very slow 
qualities, Nicholas in time became un- 
popular with the Court party. 


The chief value of the Memories, 
however, is their admirable delineation 
of the Czarina’s character. She, like © 
her husband, was domestically inclined, 
somewhat indolent of body, and too 
much engrossed in the education of 
her children to care much about state 
matters, or, for that matter, to care 
much about anything or anybody out- 
side of her own immediate circle. “The 
Court complained that she was more 
of a nurse than an empress.” 

The writer of this review has read 
many books about Russian affairs, but 
no one that shows such real intimacy 
with conditions as they were in the 
palace at Tzarsko Selo and in the 
Crimea, The end of the Romanoff 
family is pathetic as pictured by Anna 
Viroubova, but we cannot help won- 
dering all along how it happened, if 
Alexandra Feodorovna was all that her 
maid of honor believed her to be, that 
she went into exile and unto death 
with so few friends throughout that 
vast empire to mourn her loss. The 
reasons are nowhere better set forth 
than in this loving tribute of her near- 
est and, we suspect, her only true 
friend. T. V-N. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tun NEw JAPAN. Impressions and Refiec- 
tions. By James H. Cousins. Madras, India: 
Ganshi & Co. 

Dr. Cousins, an Irishman and poet, en- 
gaged in educational work in India, went 
to Japan as an Hxchange Professor in 
Keio University, which may be regarded 
as the Harvard University of Japan. In 
this volume he presents his impressions - 
and reflections. The book is not a socio- 
logical study of Japanese society, neither 
is it a study of Japanese history or politi- 
eal evolution. It has been written, how- 
ever, in a manner that will inspire stu- 
dents to know more about the soul of 
Japan from the point of view of the 
Japanese. 


Nuw STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75. 

This past-mistress in story-telling here 
presents a new group of fifteen stories for 
children. What child does not ask for a 
story as it goes to bed? Stories told at 
that time should not convey the idea of 
violence, tragedy, or sudden calamity; 
they should be healthy, hopeful, and sooth- 
ing. Sara Cone Bryant endeavors to an- 
swer this need. Her stories are simple 
and happy and sparkle with the essence 
of merry scenes and wise _ sayings. 
Among the best are “Buddy and the 
Buried Bone,” “The Flyaway Hat,” and 
“The Christmas Gift.” 


PsycHotocy or INSPIRATION. By ~ 
New York: Funk & 


THD 
George L. Raymond, 
Wagnalls Co. $2.00. 

This book is a courageous effort to do 
what will seem to many the impossible, 
namely, to find a theory of inspiration 


. that will satisfy at one and the same time 


the scientist, the fundamentalist, and the 
liberalist. The author thinks he has 
found it in the realm of psychology. He 
distinguishes between truth in general, 
which acts indirectly on the mind through 
the agency of the senses, and inspired 
truth, which acts directly on the sources 
of thinking. This inward influence is 
not dictatorial, but suggestive. The na- 
ture of Biblical inspiration is accordingly, 
not dictatorial, but suggestive. 


Tan Mystory or ton Hivy. By Hugéne 
Evrard. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2.50. 

For more than forty centuries man has 
domesticated the bee, but it was not until 
the early seventeenth century that a 
country parson, Charles Butler, decided 
to study the bee rather than books about 
the bee, and not until the middle of that 
century that the heroic Dutchman, Jean 
Swammerdam, discovered that the “king” 
of the bees was really a queen. Other in- 
vestigations followed, until there has 
come to-day, following quickly in the foot- 
steps of Maeterlinck, the writer of this 
book, M. Byrard. He has devoted a life- 
time to the study of the bee, and has set 
down the results of his research in the 
glowing pages of this book. Many who 
are interested in bves will read ‘this book, 
and they will be delighted to find that 
the book is more than a story of bees. It 
is also a bit of literature, full of vivid- 
ness and color, 
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Lemon Pie—Meringue 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Three more hours a week, indeed! 
And for chemistry!” Aunt Adelaide ex- 
ploded at the breakfast-table. “In my 
day young girls learned to bake bread and 
pies and were some help to their mothers! 
Who ever heard in my day of a girl want- 
ing three more hours of school work, any- 
way? Chemistry, at that!” 

Marcia, patient under the accustomed 
onslaught, looked across the table at her 
mother, who signaled back a reassuring 
smile, 

“Our day was different, Adelaide,” said 
Mrs. Benton, good-humoredly. ‘And our 
day is gone and another day’s here, quite 
another day in many ways. You know 
Marcia must earn her living one of these 

days, and as she plans laboratory work, 
' she must take as much chemistry now as 

she can.” | 

*‘Taboratory! Chemistry! What girl 
ever planned years and years ahead like 
that in my day!” Aunt Adelaide sniffed. 
“Girls stayed home and helped their 
mothers,—that’s what girls did in my 
day !” 

Marcia, having finished the last crumb 
of her muffin, rose quietly. “What’ll I 
say, Mumsy?” she asked. 

“Run along, dear, and tell Miss Alston 
T’ll be down to see her after school closes. 
Tell her, too, I appreciate the interest 
she’s taking in you. But three more 
hours! Your program’s full as it is, and 
you’re only fifteen, remember. Run along! 
I hayen’t said no, anyway.” 

“Chemistry! And what does she know 
about making bread and pies? If 1 had 
my way— Now in my day— I want 
to try another lemon pie this morning— 
As Marcia slipped into her warm coat 
she caught phrases of Aunt Adelaide’s 
conversation. 

“Mother’s an angel,” she thought, pull- 
ing on her gloves. “Wonder if she ever 
wishes Aunt Adelaide didn’t live with us. 
Oh, well!’ And off she went, troubles 
left behind, absorbing interests in the 
hours ahead. 

For dessert that night Mother brought 
in a lemon pie. “Now look at that pie, 
and I did my level best!” were the words 
with which Aunt Adelaide hailed its ap- 
pearance. ‘‘Why I can’t make a meringue 
lemon pie the way our mother did, Susan, 
is a-mystery to me. And to think that’s 
the one receipt of hers we can’t find. No- 

body ever did make a lemon pie that 
could hold a candle to hers, and nobody 
ever will again, I’m beginning to think,” 
she added in a voice of real dejection. 

“Best part of the morning went into that 

pie, and look at it!” 

“It tastes delicious,” said Marcia. “O 
Aunt Adelaide, did Mother tell you she’s 
prob’ly going to let me take my three 
extra chemistry hours, and maybe I can 
get to college a year sooner?” 

“Chemistry !” fairly snorted Aunt Ade- 
laide. “It’s pie I’m thinking about. If 
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anybody can tell me why that meringue 
didn’t stand up, the way it ought to”— 

“Maybe chemistry could tell you,” sug- 
gested Marcia, in all seriousness. 

“Chemistry, chemistry! All I hear in 
this house is chemistry,” said Aunt Ade- 
laide, irritably. “Sounds about as sensible 
as a young girl who came to me once— 
wanted to cook—and I asked her if she 
could make corn muffins, and she saw a 
package of corn meal on the table and said, 
‘Yes, ma’am, there’s the receipt right on 
the package.’ ” 

“Were they good?” asked Marcia,, in- 
nocently. 

“Good! Do you suppose I’d hire any 
girl who didn’t know more about muffins 
than reading a receipt off the package?” 

“She was using her brains,’”. defended 
Marcia. 

“Brains !” 

But Mrs. Benton hastily caught and 
guided the conversation, and dinner 
finished in: peace. 

Two weeks later, Marcia and her friend 
Alice Winthrop were happily rummaging” 
through a treasure trunk in the attic. 


The Acorn 


It was only a little acorn 
That fell from the bough of a tree. 
“Of what use are you?” 
Said the wind and the rain, 
As they buried it up in the lea, 
But a giant oak sprang up to tell 
Of the spot where the little acorn fell. 
—Selected, 


Sentence Sermon 


Be what you dream, and earth shall see 
A greater nobleness than she hath seen. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“Mother said we could use anything, 
’?cause she knew we'd be careful,” said 
Marcia. ‘O Alice, won’t it be fun! Have 
you ever been to a costume party? I 
haven’t. Here’s my grandmother’s gradu- 
ation dress. Isn’t it ducky—high waist, 
and these ’dorable little feathers and 
flowers scattered all over it? I’ve got to 
wear it if it fits.’ And over Marcia’s 
brown curly head went the fragile or- 
gandy of a day gone by. 

“very hook just right,” said Alice, 
fastening the last one. “O Marcia, it’s 
too sweet!” 

But Marcia had suddenly turned from 
animation to a statue, staring at a closely 
written paper in her hand. “In the 
pocket!” she giggled hysterically. O 
Alice, I’ve found it, in the pocket!” 

“What?” Alice craned over her 
shoulder. ‘ ‘Lemon Pie—Meringue,’” she 
read aloud scornfully. “To see you, any- 
body’d think it was a receipt for turning 
dust to gold.” : 

“The lemon pie! The lemon pie!” 
earoled Marcia. “Meringue and all!” And 
seizing Alice, she whirled the length of 
the attic and back. 

“Marcia Benton, are you raving mad?” 
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gasped Alice, laughing in spite of herself. 
“Why a rising young chemist takes such 
a violent interest in an old lemon pie 
receipt’’— 

“Just it!’ sang Marcia. 
the nail on the head! 
cook? 
ness?” 

“S’pose I could,” said Alice, without in- 
terest, again delving in the treasure trunk. 
“Tells ’zactly how in books and on pack- 
ages’— To her amazement, Marcia burst 
into a shout of laughter. 

“OQ Alice, let’s! Let’s! It’ll be more 
fun than five costume parties. Look at 
this receipt,—a whole page—[mumbling 
as she read it]—a whole page telling 
precisely what to do and what not to do 
to make that blessed meringue stand up 
in the air and stay standing up after it’s 
cool. Come on,—Aunt Adelaide’s out,— 
let’s ask Mother.” 

Five minutes later, for in that time 
Marcia had imparted her plan in all its 
completeness to Alice, two eager girls 
stood before Mrs. Benton, quietly sewing 
in her room. “Why, Marcia!’ she gasped, 
for Marcia was still in the gown of long 
ago 
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“You’ve hit 
Alice, can you 
Bread and piés,—the whole busi- 


h!” said Marcia, looking down. ‘Oh, 
yes, it’s too darling, and I want to wear 
it, but I’d forgotten I had it on. Mother, 
may Alice and I get supper Saturday, 
here, for us? Aunt Adelaide will be home, 
won’t she? Alice thinks she can stay all 
night, and if we can have the kitchen all 
to ourselves, nobody coming in once’— 

Used as she was to the unexpected, even 
Mrs. Benton was taken aback. “You 
know I don’t mind,—I’d like it,” she 
began; “but Aunt Adelaide is pretty par- 
ticular.” 

“So are we,” said Marcia, dropping a 
kiss on top of her mother’s head. “I 
know you'd let us! Anything we want to 
cook, Mumsy ?” 

“Don’t you want me to tell you or show 
you’ — 

“Not a word! Not a thing!” said 
Marcia, firmly. “You just see that Aunt 
Adelaide is home for supper, that’s all we 
ask of you.” On the way back to the 
attic, she issued her ultimatum. “If I 
ean’t make that meringue right, after all 
those instructions, I'll give up being a 
chemist, that’s what I’ll do!” 

Saturday afternoon came, and, true to 
her word, Mrs. Benton abandoned the 
kitchen to the two girls, who, in big 
aprons, looked capable and strangely ex- 
cited. 

“All very well to let them take an in- 
terest in cooking,’ grumbled Aunt Ade- 
laide. “But just to turn them loose! If 
you aren’t going in to show them, I am!” 

“No,” and Mrs. Benton sounded unde- 
niably firm. “No, I promised. You and 
I are going to sit right here and sew. 
They’ll call when supper’s ready.” 

“They don’t know the first thing,” 
fumed Aunt Adelaide. 

“They say they want to use their 
brains,” said Mrs. Benton, pleasantly. 
“Suppose we expect the best, and not the 
worst ?” 

“A pretty supper it’ll be!” exploded 


“Aunt Adelaide. 


A pretty supper it indeed was,—table 
exquisitely laid, a vase of carnations in 
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The Winds 
REBECCA HELMAN 


The Summer wind is soft and low, 
It rocks the birds to sleep; 

The Winter wind is rough and strong, 
With swift and icy sweep. 


The Summer wind stirs through the trees 
And whispers to the leaves ; 

The Winter wind drapes icicles 
On snowy, icy eaves. . 


The Summer wind brings birds and flowers, 
All shining in the sun; 

The Winter wind brings snow and ice, 
Coasting and snowball fun. 


Sometimes I think the Summer wind 
The very best of all; 

But when the Winter wind brings snow 
I love gruff Winter's call. 


the center. “I know,” said Marcia, beam- 
ing at her mother. “Scrumptious—flowers 
in winter! We earned them. Now, ladies, 
if you'll be seated?” 

No fault could even Aunt Adelaide find. 
The creamed eggs with their prettily riced 
yolks were delicious; the salad was new 
and perfection; the tea was well brewed ; 
the corn muffins melted in the mouth. 

“Not bad, the muffins,” said Aunt Ade-. 
laide, grudgingly, helping herself to her 
third. 

“Aren’t they good!” 
“Alice made those.” 

“Didn’t know you could cook,” said 
Aunt Adelaide, turning to Alice. 

“T didn’t know anybody couldn’t,” said 
Alice, innocently. “I just made them from 
the receipt on the package,—it tells about 
the oven and everything.” 

Mrs. Benton sat silent, eyes averted, 
cheeks scarlet. Surely she wasn’t sup- 
pressing laughter! ‘What, dessert?’ she 
managed to say as Marcia began deftly 
to clear the table. “We didn’t expect more 
goodies. Pie? Surely not pie!’ as 
Marcia laid pie-knife and plates before 
her. 

“Lemon pie,” said Marcia, mildly. 

“Meringue?” from Aunt Adelaide. 

“Meringue,” said Marcia, and turned to 
bring in the glory of the feast. Measured 
by her own standards, that pie testified 
that Marcia would not be called upon to 
give up her chemistry career. 

In silence Mrs. Benton cut the pie—no, 
at the touch of the knife, the meringue 
did not fall. In silence Aunt Adelaide 
accepted her piece. In silence they all ate. 

It was Aunt Adelaide who at last spoke 
and in a new voice. “I have eaten the 
pie—and I would like to eat my words.” 

In a flash Marcia: 'was on her feet. 
Flinging her arms around Aunt Adelaide’s 
neck, she gave her a hearty kiss. “Why, 
Aunt Adelaide,” she said, ‘“you’re a dar- 
ling !” : 

“Beaten at my own game,” said Aunt 
Adelaide, still in the new voice. ‘Which 
one of you made that pie?” 

“T did,” said Marcia, simply. 
attic I found”’— 

“Never before have I eaten a lemon 
meringue pie that could compare with my 
mother’s’”— 

“But Aunt Adelaide, I made it from 
your mother’s receipt,—that’s what I’m 
trying to tell you! In the attic, in the 


exulted Marcia. 


“In the 
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pocket of her graduation dress,—that’s 
where I found it. And here it is, a present 
to you,” and Marcia Iaid a square en- 
velope on the table. 

“But you never cooked anything.” Aunt 
Adelaide’s voice actually shook. Also her 
hands shook as she opened the envelope. 


“Yes, but it tells how, every single 
thing, specially the meringue,” said 
Marcia. ‘All you have to do is use your 
brains’— 


“Ag I said in the beginning, Adelaide,” 
said Mrs. Benton, “to-day is different 
from our day. Perhaps girls to-day are 
not so far behind, after all.” 

“To-day is different from our day,” 
Aunt Adelaide repeated. Perhaps,’—was 
this Aunt Adelaide?—“perhaps because 
girls can do other things is no reason they 
ean’t cook, if they have to. Perhaps 
to-day girls know better how to use their 
brains about everything”— 

“Why, Aunt Adelaide!” 
agape. 

“Well look at that lemon pie—me- 
ringue !” 

“Why, Aunt Adelaide!” 

“By the way, you haven’t told me. Are 
you surely to have those three extra 
chemistry hours?” Aunt Adelaide spoke 
sharply. 

“Yes,” breathed Marcia. 

“That’s right, child, see that you do!” 

“QO Aunt Adelaide, I’m glad you live 
with us!” sang Marcia, 

“OQ Marcia, I’m glad you made that 
lemon pie—meringue!” And Aunt Ade- 
laide’s yoice sang almost as Marcia’s own. 

[All rights reserved] 


said Marcia, 


Theodora Wins the Prize 


The Highway Education Board at 
Washington, D.C., announces that Theo- 
dora Poole, thirteen, of Lansing, Mich., 
won the first prize in the National 
Safety Contest. In recognition, Theodora 
will receive a gold wateh, and a free trip 
to Washington, D.C. More than 400,000 
boys and girls, all under fourteen years of 
age, competed for the prize. Theodora 
wrote her essay while a pupil in the 
public schools of Pontiae, Mich. She 
chose for subject, “My Share in Making 
the Highway Safe.” The essay follows: 


In a game each person has his part to 
play. Let us think of the task of making 
a nation safe as a game in which each 
has his place to fill and his bit to do. 

One might suppose we children have 
very little to do with the safety of our 
nation, but we are the coming generation 
and in our time shall uphold better and 
safer highways. 

As in a game, there are rules to follow. 
These things we must do: 

Always observe traffie before crossing a 
street. 

When walking on a road, keep to the 
left to meet oncoming vehicles. 

Learn automobile signals to know what 
a motorist means to do. 

When alighting from a street-car, stand 
until sure of a safe way to the curb. 

Help those in need. : 

Keep close to the curb when riding a 
bicyele, and give correct signals when 
turning. 
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Thus we shall spread our safety inter- 
est and information. 

Now come the things we must not do, 
rules just as important if we are to play 
the Safety Game. 

Don’t hurry! Most accidents are 
caused by the desire to save a few seconds. 

Never play in the streets nor dash be- 
fore moving vehicles. = 

Never jay-walk. 

Never steal rides. 

Never make a blind dash across a 
thoroughfare. 

Never stand in the street while waiting 
for a car—you are safer on the curb. 
One cannot always stand on his rights. 
- A child’s part in this Safety Game is 
to keep from being “tagged” by an auto- 
mobile. In the many automobile acci- 
dents in which the driver is blameless, a 
pitifully large number of children are 
victims. ~ 

Then there are always drivers who con- 
sider the responsibility ceases with the 
tooting of the horn. Since we stand less 
firmly than a telephone pole we had better 
be out of their way. 

Our Code is a Code of Honor. Nobody 
can make us play fair. Our schools foster 
athletics to encourage clean effort. More 
important than ordinary athletics is the 
game in which we save the sorrow of acci- 
dents and loss of life. If I could feel 
that by joining this Safety Team I had 
saved one little child, I would consider 
my effort better spent than if I had won 
highest honors in athletics. } 

These things children can do. It is be- 
cause of the splendid foresight of our ~ 
elders that we are having these things 
laid before us while we are of an age 
when it is easy to learn. Much time, 
money and thought are being spent to 
teach us safer ways. And if we become 
men and women who think safety and act 
sanely we shall have a nation of happier 
and safer people. y 

“ALWAYS BE CAREFUL.” 


An Autograph Philanthropist 


For two years a nine-year-old boy of 
Philadelphia, Benjamin F. Keller by 
name, has of his own accord been putting 
in his best efforts to earn money for the 
starving children of Hurope. It was his 
own idea to collect the autographs of 
famous persons in all parts of the world 
and to mount them in an album, which, 
when full, Benjamin hopes to sell for no 
less a Sum than two thousand dollars. He 
says he will send the money to Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover, whom he 
trusts to see that it is used for needy — 
European children. 

Already the collection contains auto- 
graphs of Abraham Lincoln and his son 
Robert Todd Lincoln, Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law, Warren G. Harding, Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, Caruso, Hinstein, 
Edison, William H. Taft, Calvin Coolidge, 
Lady Astor, Woodrow Wilson, Lord 
Northcliffe, _Theodore Roosevelt, Ebert, 
Jusserand, Irvin 8. Cobb, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Sir Philip Gibbs, Rachmani- 
noff, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin, and many others. 


a 
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- Churches of the Iowa Association 


Davenport. 

All church organizations are busily at 
work. The women of the church held the 
annual fair November 7. The Laymen’s 
League has held two monthly suppers. 
November 13, the League listened to Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, who spoke on “Re- 
ligious Education.” The laymen observed 
Laymen’s Sunday, December 2. Prof. 
Stephen H. Bush of Iowa City, spoke on 
“Has the Liberal Layman Lost his Place 
in the Sun?” Laurence C. Staples, field 


'. secretary of the League, talked on “The 


Aims and Accomplishments of the League.” 
November 4, Rev. Joseph Allen of Geneseo 
exchanged with the minister. December 9, 
Rey. A. L. Weatherly of Iowa City filled 
the pulpit. The Sunday-school is doing fine 
work, with attendances running between 
eighty and ninety. The school put on 
a Christmas play. The Young People’s 
Club is carrying on very interesting meet- 
ings. Rey. Mr. Evans gave a series of 
sermons on “The Hternal Verities.” 


Des Moines. 

The progress being made by the Sunday- 
school is very satisfactory. A record at- 
tendance of eighty-three was reached No- 
yember 18. A Hallowe’en party given to 
the Sunday-school by the Young People’s 
Society was a great success. A Cradle 
Roll party given to babies, little ones, 
and their mothers was much appreciated. 
It will be an annual event. On Sunday, 
November 25, a “Pageant of Thanksgiv- 
ing” was given by the Sunday-school. The 
pageant showed how Thanksgiving has 
been celebrated by the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Pilgrims, and by the people 
of the present day. The new Unity Center 
Dramatic Club was formed on November 
12 for the study and production of plays. 
This club hopes to do good work this 
winter. 

Humboldt. 


The Humboldt delegate to Star Island 
during Young People’s Week and Students’ 
Week, Miss Myrtle Parsons, imparted the 
spirit to Humboldt people of Unity League 
at an open meeting, followed by a candle- 
light service conducted by Miss Parsons. 
The League is this year studying ‘The 
Great Religions of the World” and is 
also holding discussions on “Modern Prob- 
lems of Society.” A weekly church calen- 
dar is a new feature. It is mailed each 
week to the church members and other 
liberal people. A new double garage has 
been completed. Most of the work was 
done by the men of the church. The 
Ladies’ Circle served lunches at the 
County Fair, gave a harvest supper, con- 
ducted a rummage sale, and a sale and 
supper Friday, November 16. Rev. Gus- 
taye Zastrow, former minister, visited 
Humboldt, September 16, and delivered 
a sermon on “The Real -Religion.” 
George G. Davis of Boston, Mass., and Lau- 
rence ©. Staples of St. Louis, Mo., visited 
Humboldt in the interests of the Laymen’s 
League, Sunday, October 28. Mr. Staples 
preached the morning sermon, on “The 
Church as an Educational Agency.” Mr. 


Davis spoke at a reception, at which both 


men were guests in the evening. The 


number of church suppers. 


Sunday-school is preparing to put on a 
rather elaborate Christmas entertainment 
at the Opera House. The Young People’s 
Social Union holds monthly parties this 
season. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


During the vacation the church pews 
were refinished, the cost being defrayed by 
special contributions from Mrs. W. T. 
Barstow, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Palm, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hardy. The average 
attendance at Sunday morning services up 
to November 11 was 117, an increase of 8 
per cent. over the corresponding period 
last year. On November 11, after a ser- 
mon on the International Court by the 
minister, the ‘congregation passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That we endorse and 
approve the Harding Proposal that the 
United States sign the Protocol and thus 
proceed to join and support the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; and 
that copies of the resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State, to the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
to the two Senators from Nebraska.” 

Though it has lost a number of its mem- 
bers through graduation, the Student So- 
ciety of the church is continuing the steady 
progress of last year. Attendance at its 
Sunday evening discussions is now nearly 
forty. Guy Hyatt, president last year, 
was one of the leaders on the program 
of the Star Island Student Week. Mr. 
Hyatt is actively connected with the 
Schenectady, N.Y., church and its Young 
People’s Society. Owing to the removal 
to Kansas City of Victor Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, W. G. Whitmore, for 
many years a regent of the University, 
has been made president of the chapter. 
Prof. G. O. Virtue, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, gave his report as a dele- 
gate to the Laymen’s League Star Island 
Institute. George G. Davis, vice-president 
of the League, and Laurence C. Staples, 
Mid-West secretary, made stimulating ad- 
dresses. The visit of these two repre- 
sentatives of the League brought much 
inspiration to the Lincoln Chapter. Dr. 
William L. Sullivan will come to Lincoln 
for a mission, March 23 to 30. On Novem- 
ber 7 the Women’s Alliance entertained 
fifteen members of the Omaha Alliance. 
At a recent meeting the Alliance voted 
a special contribution of $200 to the 
chureh treasury, and $25 for the work of 
the Young People’s Society among the 
students at the state university. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. Bailey is conducting a series of ser- 
mons on ‘What Can We Believe?” These 
have proved a strong attraction. The 


‘church has had the best attendance this 


year since the erection of the new building. 
November 4 was Mr. Bailey’s first anni- 
versary. More than 200 persons were 
present. The Women’s Alliance held their 


Christmas bazaar in the court-house on 


December 5 and 6. ‘They are giving a 
A series of 
lectures has been arranged by the Lay- 


‘men’s League. The subjects and speakers 


‘well. 
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are: “The Problem of World Organiza- 
tion,” Dr. Fred Morrow Fling of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; “The Magical 
Chance,” Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp of Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Mass.; “The New 
Fears—The Old Hopes,” Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia.; 
“The Higher Citizenship,” Dr. Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey of the Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Five Years after the 
War—a Survey and a Prophecy,” Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York City. <A simi- 
lar series of lectures was given last year, 
and proved a success. The Pioneers, the 
young people’s organization, has taken 
this year the study of Unitarian history 
and biographies. The Get-Acquainted 
Club has entered on its fourth season 
under the directorship of Mrs. Paul K. 
Harlan. An average of 175 persons are 
entertained at the Get-Acquainted Club 
each Sunday evening. 
Keokuk. 

The Keokuk church met with a severe 
loss in the death of its treasurer, An- 
drew J. Dimond, who was a man uni- 
versally respected, loved, and trusted. His 
beloved wife survived him only a few 
weeks. Mr. Dimond represented the best 
type of the Unitarian layman, honored by 
the community surrounded by a loving 
family. The parish passed through much 
anxiety during the Japanese earthquake, 
as Miss Katherine Elder, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Elder, escaped by sub- 
merging herself in water, together with 
her little niece, thus saving both. Miss 
Elder is the granddaughter of Rev. Edwin 
Elder, a venerable Unitarian minister 
of the former generation. Recently Rey. 
Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the Keo- 
kuk church, was appointed by the mayor 
chairman of a committee of clergymen to 
arrange for a civic celebration. This was 
noteworthy, as the spirit of fundamentalism 
is so strong in Keokuk that the church 
is not recognized by other Protestant 
churches, nor its minister by the Ministe- 
rial Association. The service was a great 
success, the citizens filling the opera house. 
Congregations continue to increase, also a 


‘gradual incoming of church membership. 


A Young People’s Society has been organ- 
ized, with Miss Ehringer as president. 
Miss Ehringer brings the religious tradi- 
tions of the Liberal Friends into the or- 
ganization of the young people. The 
Sunday-school, the Alliance, and the Lay- 
‘men’s League are all doing their work 
Special services were held the 
second week in December. The speakers 
were Rey. Dr. W. I. Lawrance of Boston, 
Rev. C. W. Reese of Chicago, Rev. George 
Gilmour of Denver, Rev. Dr. A. W. Slaten 
of Chicago, and Rey. Dr. J. W. Valentine 
of Oak Park, Ill. At the concluding ban- 
quet, the speakers were Judge Roger 8. 
Galer, late president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and L. C. Staples, 
Mid-Western secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. Mr. Summerbell is doing exten- 
Sion work in Warsaw, IIl., thirty-five miles 
from Keokuk, where he has held two 
meetings. 
Iowa City. 

The congregation of the Iowa City 
church is largely made up of students 
in the university. The work of the church 
largely centers about these young people. 
There are in the university this year 
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seventy students who have signed Uni- 
tarian preference cards. These by no 
means represent the student constituency. 
Many students do not sign any church 
preference cards, and many others sign 
as a mere formality, and from among these 
many come to the Unitarian church. Dr. 
Weatherly preached a series of sermons 
in October on “The New World.” ‘The 
following is the thesis of these sermons: 
“The old sanctions for conduct have dis- 
appeared, the old basis of religion has 
crumbled under the magic touch of the 
new knowledge. New sanctions for con- 
duct are slowly appearing, and a new 
basis for religion is being discovered. Re- 
ligion is no longer an established system. 
It isa Great Adventure. Truth no longer 
comes done up in a neat package. Its 
discovery is the work of sincere and 
earnest souls.” The Sunday-school is well 
organized this year under a most efficient 
group of teachers. Prof. Frank H. Knight 
of the Department of Economics in the 
University has an interesting class of stu- 
dents in the study of religion. Prof. 
Earle M. Winslow of the same department 
has a high-school class which is studying 
Dr. Buck’s “Life of Jesus.” The Fireside 
Hour, from seven to eight on Sunday 
evening, is the name given the meeting of 
the Y. P. R. U. for discussion of religious 
and other questions. In October, Prof. 
Stephen H. Bush of the University gave 
a very interesting series of talks on 
“Europe after the War.” The first two 
Sundays in November, Professor Knight 
spoke on ‘Religion and Liberalism.” 
Science, he said, of itself can give no 
answer to the real questions of life. 
Science has no message of hope. There 
is a field of knowledge which is direct and 
immediate, which gives man a sense of the 
reality of the spiritual world. ‘The ad- 
dresses of Dr. Knight aroused a great 
deal of discussion. Although the meetings 
were formally closed at eight o’clock, 
twenty-five or more stayed an hour to 
listen or to take part in the discussion. 
George L. Collins of the Fellowship for 
Reconciliation and Prof. John H. Scott 
were the other speakers in November. 
Professor Scott’s subject was “The Re- 
ligious Tendency in the Poetry of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
The Laymen’s League have plans for a 
series of interesting meetings during the 
year. The Women’s Alliance has recently, 
conducted a successful rummage sale. 

The annual meeting of the church has 
elected the following members of the new 
board: Dr. H. L. Beye, Dr. C. C. Busch, 
Mrs. Sarah Payne Hoffman, Charles L. 
Dyke, and Prof. C. HE. Cousins. H. C. 
Doreas, registrar of the University, was 
elected president of the society, and Pro- 
fessor Cousins, treasurer. 

Sioux City. 

The Laymen’s League has resumed its 
weekly luncheons on Tuesdays. They are 
very successful. Among the out-of-town 
speakers have been: George G. Davis of 
Boston, and L. C. Staples of Chicago; 
Prof. Arthur M. Pardee of the University 
of South Dakota, and Bruce BH, Mahan of 
the Iowa State Historical Society. Unity 
Cirele and Unity Guild held their annual 
bazaar December 7 and 8, and their Christ- 
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mas dinner December 18. The Good-fellow- 
ship Club holds its Sunday evening supper 
meetings at 6.30 with usually a large at- 
tendance. Mr. Snyder generally gives a 
book review. The new officers of the Good- 
fellowship Club are: Harold Nelson, presi- 
dent; Marienne ‘Gould, vice-president; 
Mrs. R. J. Beck, secretary; Robert G. 
Snyder, treasurer; Alice Loeffler, Dr. H. B. 
Latcham, Minnie Sanborn, executive com- 
mittee. The annual Christmas program 
and Christmas tree of the church school 
was held Sunday evening, December 23. 
The church school suppers and moving 
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pictures Thursday evenings at six o’clock 
are largely attended. Father-and-Son 
week was celebrated with a dinner under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s League, No- 
vember 12. George Wakefield spoke for 
the sons, and W. M. Stevens, former 
Superintendent of Schools, for the fathers. 
Mr. Snyder has undertaken two series of 
sermons this fall, the oneon “Great Pagan 
Teachers,—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Mar- 
cus Aurelius,” and the other on ‘The Prob- 
lems of Peoples,—The Turks, the Religious 
Upheayal in Russia, Italy and Mussolini, 
and King and Klan in Oklahoma.” 


How Some Churches 
~ Celebrated Christmas 


The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., listened to a “Sermon for Christmas,” 
by Rey. John B. W. Day, Christmas Sun- 
day, and gave a pageant, Sunday evening, 
entitled “Why the Chimes Rang,” a dram- 
atization of the story by Raymond Mac- 
Donald Alden. In addition, special sery- 
ices were held by the Sunday-school. The 
boys and girls brought gifts and filled an 
immense stocking for the children of the 
Mission Free School. 

At Wollaston, Mass., the minister, Rey. 
Arthur T. Brown, preached on the sub- 
ject, “Fairy Shepherds and Real Ones.” 
A special children’s choir trained for the 
occasion sang five Christmas carols. The 
Christmas party for the children was held 
Saturday evening, December 22. It was 
given by the Alliance; and a east of eleven 
principals with a large chorus presented a 
eantata, “When Santa Listened In,” Be- 
sides receiving presents the children con- 
tributed toys to be distributed by Bulfinch 
Piace Church, Boston, Mass. The candle- 
light service occurred Sunday evening, De- 
cember 23, and included a Christmas 
sermonette and selected music. 

The church at Marblehead, Mass., had a 
special Christmas service, Sunday morn- 
ing, December 23. In the evening thirty- 
five young people of the parish presented 
a pageant, entitled “The Christmas Story.” 
Certain additions were made to the pag- 
eant as formerly produced, including the 
presence of eight angels, and a candle- 
light service in which the 300 persons 
present in the audience were given lighted 
eandles and asked to keep them burning 
until they had reached their homes. The 
picture made by members of the departing 
congregation, each carrying his lighted 
eandle, was particularly impressive, and 
reminiscent of the memorable candle-light 
service at the Isles of Shoals. Members 
of the ‘Sunday-school had their party on 
Christmas Eve. The children sent gifts to 
the Maine Seacoast Mission. : 

The Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
observed Christmas Sunday with a Christ- 
mas sermon by the pastor, Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow, and a Sunday-school Christmas 
service, “The Big Stocking.” The Christ- 
mas celebration was continued in the 
evening with an organ recital, carols, and 
trumpeting from the chureh porch. 

At Toledo, Ohio, there was a Christmas 


vesper service at 4 p.m. Christmas Sunday. 
Carols were sung, and a pageant, “The 
Beautiful Pageant of the Nativity,’ was 
given by the Sunday-school. There was 
a reading by Mrs. Gustason. 

The Haryard Street Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., had its Christmas party 
for the children, Friday, December 21, 
when the familiar carols were rendered, 
a play was given by the Sunday-school, 
and gifts were distributed from a tree. 
The Sunday-school had its Christmas 
service on Christmas Sunday at 10 a.m. 
At 11 a.m. the congregation met for wor- 
ship, listened to special solos and trios, and 
to a sermon by the minister, Rey. Frank 
O. Holmes, on “The Divine Gift.” 

In addition to regular observance of 
Christmas Sunday by children and con- 
gregation, the church at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
engaged with the community in singing 
earols around a community tree on the 
church grounds. 7 

The Christmas party for the Sunday- 
school of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Providence, R.I., was given 
Wednesday evening, December 26. Sun- 
day evening, December 23, members from 
the Westminster Church attended the 
pageant of the Christmas story and the 
candle-light service given by the First 
Congregational Chureh (Unitarian) of 
Providence, 

The First Parish Church of Quincy, 
Mass., tried a unique experiment, that of 
having a midnight service, Monday, De- 
cember 24. From 11.80 to 11.45 there was 
an organ recital of Christmas music. 
Scripture and prayer with silent conclud- 
ing prayer followed. With the last stroke 
of twelve o’clock the organ played softly 
a Christmas carol followed by other carols 
in ascending volume, until with the bene- 
diction the organ pealed forth the joyful 
tidings, of Christmas. This service con- 
cluded ten days of special Christmas 
Services. 


But I do not believe that any theorist 
living has discovered the final form of a 
redeemed society. It may take elements 
from all our theories, but it will be 
different from, and I hope better than, 


-any one or all of them.—Bishop Charles 


D. Wiliams. 


¢ 
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Dr. Dieffenbach on “Fundamentalism’ 
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Four Public Lectures in Brookline, beginning January 6 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League 
in the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., announces a series of Sunday 
evening meetings during January to dis- 
euss the issue which has divided several 
orthodox communions into opposing 
camps, the fundamentalist and modernist 
(or liberal). Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RecGISTER, has 
accepted the invitation, of the chapter to 
treat in four specific addresses the gen- 
eral subject, “Fundamentalism, Its Aims 
and Its Methods, vs. the American Spirit.” 

Long before the present controversy in 
the Protestant Hpiscopal Church reached 
white heat the Brookline laymen had 
made their selection of a topic for dis- 
cussion. In their announcement folder 
they quote from “The War. in the 
Churches,’ an article by Rollin Lynde 
Hartt in the September World’s Work, 
as follows: 

“Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, fearless 
editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, was 
the first to see a menace in Fundamental- 
ism. ... In ‘The Madness of the Second 
Coming’ he called Fundamentalism ‘a re- 
ligious Ku Klux’ and a ‘creed of force’ 


whose proponents have ‘circulated more 
tracts, pamphlets, sermons, and books 
than the total output of all the denomi- 
national publishing houses.’ ” 

And from the Boston Herald of recent 
date they quote a reference to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach as “the man who first opened up 
the fundamentalist issue nearly two years 
ago.” 

With the general topic as stated, Dr. 
Dieffenbach has selected the following 
specific subjects for his addresses : 

Jan. 6—‘Why This Conflict?’ 

Jan. 13.—“The Present Crisis—Its Mean- 
ing.” 

Jan. 20.—“The Menace to Freedom.” 

Jan. 27—"“The New Reformation.” 

In its program for a series of Sunday 
evening meetings the chapter has the com- 
plete co-operation of Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness, minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brookline. At all meetings, 
which begin promptly at 7.45 p.m., there 
will be mass singing under the direction 
of William Ellis Weston. The chapter 
committee in charge includes William H. 
Vincent, Henry 8. Shimer, and G. Wildes 
Smith. 


Cleveland Worships and Works 


The year 1923 closed on a month of 
important activities in three of the organi- 
zations, the Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Sunday-school. The Alliance held 
its annual bazaar and turkey dinner De- 
cember 6, and realized more than $2,000 
profit. Many beautiful articles displayed 
in attractive booths appealed to the tastes 
of people of all ages. For the first time, 
Laymen’s Sunday was observed December 
9, with the following program: Service of 
worship conducted by Dr. John F. 
Stephan; short addresses by R. B. New- 
comb on “The Men of the Church,” by Dr. 
Charles F. Hoover on “Science and Reli- 
gious Faith,” by Rowland Haynes on “The 
Church and Community Service,” and by 
Walter L. Flory on ‘‘“How Church Organi- 
zation Helps the City.” The platform of 
service adopted at a recent meeting of 
the League included the organization of 
the men for the support of the Sunday- 
school, young people’s activities, publicity, 
and church extension. On December 23 
the Sunday-school took a collection for 
the Near Hast Relief Fund, and the chil- 
dren brought food and toys for Christmas 
‘baskets for a hundred people in families 
on the Associated Charity lists. Christ- 
mas Eve, the young people sang carols. 
The church supper and Christmas party 
was held December 27, when the children 


came at five o’clock to play games and meet . 


Santa Claus. Supper was followed by a 
beautiful masque, “Holy Night,’ presented 
by the young people. The evening closed 
with a social hour and dancing. On New 
Year’s evening the young people’s organi- 
zations, the Channing Club of college stu- 
dents and the Triangle Club of high- 
school pupils, united in a holiday party in 
honor of the young people who were home 
for the vacation. 


The church has had a successful year 
so far, with increased average Sunday at- 
tendance. The minister, Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, opened the services in September 
with a series of five sermons on “Religion 
as an Experience.” Two of his -recent 
subjects have received special mention, 
“The Ku Klux Klan—a Religious Ap- 
praisal” and “Robinson’s ‘Mind in the 
Making.’” Monthly suppers have brought. 
the people of the parish together. ‘The 
Alliance has sewed weekly for the bazaar 
and for charity, and the Business Women’s 
Alliance has met two evenings a month. 
On alternate Mondays, Unity Club has 
met for supper and lecture, and interest- 
ing speakers have been procured for the 
programs. The Channing Club meets on 
the first and third Sundays of the month 
for supper, talk, and candle-light service, 
and the Triangle Club has a similar pro- 
gram on the second and fourth Sundays. 
Sunday-school attendance is good, and 
emphasis has been laid on developing a 
fine opening service of worship. 


The Minister and his Time 


A parishioner said the other day, “I 
wonder what our minister does with his 
time.” This question, whether expressed 
or not, is in the minds of many people. 


A reply is given by Rey. J. B. H. Tegar-- 


den, minister of the church at New Or- 
leans, La., in “A Letter to the Congre- 
gation from the Minister,” as follows: 


Some one in the church has told me that 
I should publish my schedule so that church 
members would know when I was busiest and 
when not so busy. Thinking that a good sug- 
gestion, I present my weekly program. 

Monday morning and Monday afternoon I 
work on the next Sunday’s sermon. I write 
out on that day all there is in my mind on 
the subject, which is generally more than twice 
. 
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what I could deliver. Monday evening I study 
for the two subjects that I have at Tulane 
the next morning. 

Tuesday afternoon I synthesize my sermon 
into about a twenty-minute address, which 
Means rewriting it. Tuesday evening, every 
other week, I attend at Tulane a Literary 
Society to which I belong. The other Tues- 
day evenings I spend reading and studying. 
I have five weekly magazines, and five monthly 
magazines with which I must keep up. 

Wednesday morning I do my correspondence, 
which generally consumes the entire morning, 
and sometimes ends with unanswered corre- 
spondence left over. Wednesday afternoon I 
read and study. On every other Wednesday 
afternoon I meet with the young people from 
5.30 to 8. Wednesday night I study for sub- 
jects at Tulane. : 

Thursday morning I am at Tulane, either 
in the library or at classes. If I did not 
spend the time in study at Tulane, it would 
be necessary to spend the same amount of 
time in study at home in order to keep up 
with scientific writings. Thursday afternoon 
I have for calling. Once a month I meet with 
the Women’s Alliance on Thursday afternoon. 

Friday morning I study and read. Friday 
afternoon I have for calling. Friday night 
I study for subjects at Tulane, and also meet 
with the Junior Scouts of the church. 

Saturday morning I am at Tulane. Satur- 
day afternoon, which sometimes includes Satur- 
day eyeriing, I try to make the sermon a part of 
me, get my devotional part of the service in 
hand, and prepare in every way for the services 
Sunday morning. 

Sunday afternoon I read the daily papers, 
and either go somewhere or stay at home, 
doing whatever the day brings forth. The 


‘same is true of Sunday evening. 


Once a month I go to the Prison Reform 
meeting, and the Ministerial Union meeting. 
Funerals, marriages, and other pressing en- 
gagements always take precedent over any- 
thing in the schedule. Up to the present I 
have had eight marriages and ten funerals. 
There are sundry other duties I perform, too 
numerous to be mentioned, which interfere 
with the routine of the above schedule. Sick 
calls take precedent with me over everything, 
and I always appreciate being told when mem- 
bers and friends of the church are sick. 

In regard to calling on the members of the 
congregation, I take two afternoons for call- 
ing. I cannot see within the same neighbor- 
hood more than three families in one afternoon, 
many times only two, and sometimes but one 
family in an afternoon. At this rate I could 
not see every family in the church in one 
church year, much less visit prospective Uni- 
tarians, so let no one think that I am neg- 
lecting him in my calling. I am forced under 
these circumstances to consider a call made 
when no one is at home, or else I could not 
get around to all families. I would not give 
up calling, for it is one of my enjoyments. 

Question: When can the minister 
people, or fill an engagement? 

Answer: On those days, and nights, when 
he is not occupied. with his sermon or with 
his work at Tulane. 


see 


Though there has been a Unitarian 
church in New Orleans since 1833, this 
year for the first time the minister has 
been invited to attend the meetings of 
the Protestant Ministerial Union of the 
city. : 


Plymouth, Mass., Gets Bequest 


By the will of Miss Rose Standish Whit- 
ing, Plymouth, Mass., filed December 3 
in the Plymouth County Probate Office, 
among other private bequests is $1,000 
to the Unitarian church of Plymouth. 
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Rev. Charles F. Potter 


The first of the series of five debates 
on the fundamentalist-modernist issue in 
New York City was won by Rey. Charles 
F. Potter, minister of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church, who supported the modern- 
ist position. Dr. John Roach Straton, 
minister of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
upheld the position of the fundamental- 
ists. The debate was held Thursday eve- 
ning, December 20, in the Calvary Baptist 
Church, on the question. “Resolved, That 
the Bible is the infallible word of God.” 

The church was filled. Two thousand 
were seated, five hundred stood, and 
numbers were unable to gain admittance. 
By way of preliminaries the audience 
sang gospel hymns and the organist 
played secular selections including pieces 
from the best operas. Three judges, two 
Episcopalians and a Christian Scientist, 
returned the decision, based on the merits 
of the debate, not on the merits of the 
‘question debated. 

Dr. Straton, arguing for the affirmative, 
assumed the existence of a living God. It 
is only natural to concede that He would 
reveal Himself to man, would provide him 
with a working code. His task then 
would be to prove that the Bible was that 
code. He pointed out that the Bible is 
still the world’s best-selling book, despite 
all attempts to eliminate it. He reminded 
scientists that no other scientific text- 
book has begun to equal the Bible in 
popularity. It is the final authority in 


Wins First Debate 


Christianity, he argued. “With sober 
hearts and earnest minds we need to face 
the question whether this truth does not 
apply to the man in the religious world 
who does the same thing. If the con- 
sciousness of the individual is the seat 
of authority and the court of final appeal, 
then we have anarchy in the religious 
world. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned just as physical things are 
physically discerned.” 

Mr. Potter, in his argument, said that 
the question was whether or not God actu- 
ally was speaking in every verse, phrase, 
and word in the Bible. He based his 
argument largely on passages which he 
declared were (1) inaccurate historically 
or scientifically, (2) obvious contradic- 
tions, (3) representing God as doing or 
approving something which “seems to me 
morally wrong.” In support of his first 
contention, Mr. Potter quoted passages 
from the Bible which were inaccurate. 
He used the same manner of argument in 
the matter of contradictions, and of a 
God as represented in the Old Testament 
as doing morally degrading acts. 

“Any one of these inaccuracies,” de- 
clared Mr. Potter, “would, taken alone, 
prove my thesis that the Bible is not the 
infallible word of God. All of them 
taken together, and many others which 
might be cited, constitute a body of evi- 
dence within the book itself which refutes 
my worthy opponent's contention.” 


How Not to Neglect Church News 


HWSPAPERS ARE EAGER to print 

church news, but in order to do so 
they must have the co-operation of the 
clergy. This assurance was given in un- 
mistakable terms by no other than 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
Central Division of the Associated Press, 
to a conference on chureh publicity at the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Church 
Federation. 

“Broadcasting church news is the same 
as broadcasting any kind of news,” Mr. 
Cutter explained. “The trouble is getting 
the copy. It is more difficult to get 
promptly the important religious happen- 
ings than any other class of news. It is 
not the fault of the newspapers or the 
news agencies that this news is not pub- 
lished freely. The fault lies with the 
clergy, and, because of the laxity in re- 
sponse, the world is missing one of the 
greatest opportunities for progress of all 
times.” 

Mr. Cutter described the operation of 
the Associated Press, with its 1,275 par- 
ticipating newspapers, its 93,000 miles of 
leased wires, and its daily news freightage 
of 75,000 words; and declared that this gi- 
gantic news-gathering agency was willing 
to carry and distribute religious news 
when it is of general interest. With the 


church and the press co-operating thor- 
oughly, the tremendous task of the reli- 
gious bodies in delivering their message to 
the people would be made easy, in Mr. 
Cutter’s judgment. “Ten years ago a 
small percentage of newspaper news was 
church news,” Mr. Cutter said. “This was 
because the church did poorly its part in 
furnishing that news. The percentage has 
increased, but it is still small.” 

But church news, Mr. Cutter proceeded 
to show, must-be furnished while it is 
still news, and must be prepared in read- 
able form. On this point, he dwelt in 
part as follows: “A bishop not long ago 
was asked for an abstract of his impor- 
tant address on capital and labor as it 
related to the church. The copy was de- 
sired so that these timely remarks could 
be spread accurately and in the exact lan- 
guage of the speaker. 

“It might have gone to the 1,275 news- 
papers, members of the Associated Press. 
It might have been read by upward of 
50,000,000 persons, for that great throng 
daily reads the Associated Press dis- 
patches. Instead, the copy came a month 
later, in book form, and its news~ value 
was lost. Another high churchman, from 
a Western State, did not even reply to 
a request for his address. The news- 
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papers are eager to print this church 
news and the Associated Press is willing 
to carry it, when it is of gentral interest. 
What the newspapers need before they 
can print news is copy while it is still 
fresh. They will use it, but it must be 
furnished to-day, while it is fresh; and it 
must be prepared in readable form. All 
other interests give this co-operation. No 
news agency or no newspaper could sup- 
port a force of reporters large enough to 
develop all of this news through their 
own efforts.” 


Integrity, humility, aspiration, these 
three—but the greatest of these is aspira- 
tion—Prof. John Wright Buckham. 


Deaths 


SCHUYLER—The Board of Trustees of All 
Souls Church of New York City announce with 
great regret the death on Christmas Day, 1923, 
of their fellow-member, Miss Georgina Schuyler, 
in her eighty-third year. She was_ the 
daughter of George Lee Schuyler and Eliza 
Hamilton Schuyler, and the great-granddaugh- 
ter of Alexander Hamilton and Major-General 
Philip Schuyler. Ka 


UDELL—Corwin S. Udell, who was a direc- 
tor of the Western Unitarian Conference as 
well as president of the Michigan State Con- 
ference for many years, died in St. Louis on 
December 17th, and was buried at Grand Rapids. 
He was the father of the late Howard L. Udell, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian church at 
Geneva, Ill. Mr. Udell’s last wish was that 
he could receive TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER for 
the rest of his life. 


WILLIAM FORSYTH 


All members of the Germantown church have 
been saddened by the recent death of their 
affectionately esteemed friend and fellow- 
worker, Mr. William Forsyth. Mr. Forsyth 
passed away on December 14, 1923, in his 
seventy-second year. 

He had served as mechanical engineer some 
of the greatest railroad systems of this country, 
and with the distinguishing success of high 
usefulness. His professional ability had, in fact, 
taken him to a lecturer’s chair in one of our 
American institutions of learning. And his 
thoroughness and technical proficiency were 
matched only by his modesty and his deep, 
whole-hearted kindliness. The former placed 
him in the ranks of the experts. The latter 
made him the highly appreciative and the highly 
appreciated friend of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him well. 

Both Mr. Forsyth and his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Priestley Forsyth, grew up in the old town of 
Northumberland, Pa. This quiet and lovely 
town among the hills will always be a place 
of pilgrimage for Unitarians and for the many 
others who revere the memory of that great, 
brave pioneer in the history of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, Joseph Priestley. 

Mr. Forsyth was a most steady and sturdy 
supporter of his church. The Germantown 
chapter of the Laymen’s League was fortunate 
in having his help. He served as chairman 
of the finance committee. He had, indeed, all 
of the fine and characteristic qualities which 
we attribute with entire justice and truth to 
the typical Unitarian laymen. 

It has been said of him that he was well- 
meaning, also well-informed; most generous, 
likewise most intelligent. His religion quietly 
and powerfully asserted itself and explained 
itself from day to day, needing no verbal 
protestation or confirmation. It was unmis- 
takable, and unmistakably good. 

Mr. Forsyth was laid to rest in the old 
cemetery in Northumberland on December 17, 
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News of Religious Liberals _ 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, with headquarters at Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, has recently held dis- 
trict conferences at Junction City, Kan.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Toledo, 
Ohio; and Chicago. The last meeting of 
the Federation was held at Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Friday evening, December 
14, with the following speakers and sub- 
jects: “The Present-day Religious Situa- 
tion,” Frank D. Adams, Universalist 
church of Detroit; * “Religion and the 
Personal Life,” Preston Bradley, People’s 
‘Church of Chicago; ‘Religion and the 

’ Social Order,” Paul H. Douglas, member 
of the Religious Society of Friends, De- 
partment of Heonomics, Chicago Univer- 
sity; “Religion and the Program for 
World Peace,” John Haynes Holmes, Com- 
munity Church of New York City. 

The efforts of the Federation to secure 
financial support are meeting with favor- 
able response. Without exception, where 
the claims of the Federation have been 
presented at a public gathering the re- 
Sponse has been encouraging. The Fed- 
eration is not making a spectacular drive 
for funds, but wherever opportunity is 
presented and whenever the time of the 
chairman of the executive committee will 
permit, the needs of the Federation are 
presented. Meanwhile, the regular work 
of the Federation, which includes conduct- 
ing district conferences and distributing 
Liberal literature, is progressing satisfac- 
torily. In November, the Associated Press 
earried two extended stories of the work 
and plans of the Federation. On the basis 
of perfect liberty in the quest for true 
religion, the Federation seeks to marshal 
the Liberal forces of America and to direct 
them against intolerance and injustice. 
to the end that free men shall dwell to- 
gether on terms of mutual well-being. 


Youth Gathers at Unity House 


“Youth is always right,—not the opin- 
ions, not the judgments of youth, but the 
spirit of youth. To that we look for the 
building of a new world on the ruins of 
the old.” Such was the thesis of a stirring 
address made by Dr. Frank C. Doan, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, N.Y., at the mass meeting 
held Wednesday night, November 21, in 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., for stimulat- 
ing interest in the “Boston Circle” Cam- 
paign by and with Young People. 

“In this sense, youth is not a matter 
of years at all,” Dr. Doan continued. “A 
man is young, no matter what his years, 
if he is still open to new ideas, if he is 
interested in new movements and is not 
afraid to see new experiments tried in 
industry, in government, in international 
affairs, the League of Nations and the 
World Court, for example. If you be- 
lieve that God has finished the universe, 
if you resent new ideas, change, the up- 
setting of your own ideas, the eager press- 
ing forward, the knight-errancy of youth, 
then you are old, no matter how young 
in years you may be. But if you desire 
change, if you welcome new ideas, if you 
have that divine discontent, you are 
young, young at seventy, at eighty years. 
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“We older people have shown you how 
not to build a world. It is now for youth 
to show us how to build a world. Go 
on and build. Go on and win where older 
men have failed. The strength and the 
will are yours.” 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, preaching 
minister of the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., presided at the meeting. 
Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Campaign by and with Young People, 
emphasized the importance of the Cam- 
paign in the Boston Circle, pointing out 
that it contained the largest permanent 
population of any metropolitan district in 
the country, eleven colleges and universi- 
ties, and one-fourth of the Unitarian de- 
nominational strength. During the Christ- 
mas-to-EHaster period of the Campaign, 
she said, other meetings would be held 
at strategie centers throughout this area. 

The three objectives of the Campaign 
for this year—intelligent loyalty to the 
Unitarian faith, actual functioning in 
some definite community service project, 
and training for leadership—were set 
forth by Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. Mrs. Roger Cutler, 
chairman of the Monday Conference of 
Alliance branches, appealed for funds to 
earry on the Campaign in the Boston Cir- 
ele. Subscriptions of $253 were obtained. 


Plainfield’s New Parish House 


At a special meeting of the society at 
Plainfield, N.J., held Friday evening, No- 
vember 23, the trustees were authorized 
to engage upon a campaign the purpose of 
which shall be to solicit funds for the 
construction of a parish house, to be 
erected and ready for use at the earliest 
practicable time. Facilities will be pro- 
vided for the Sunday-school, the young 
people, the Alliance, and the Laymen’s 
League. The plans ask for the erection 
of a building approximately sixty-eight by 
twenty-eight feet, with an additional wing 
to provide kitchen and serving-room. The 
main auditorium will contain a stage and a 
commodious room for meetings of the vari- 
ous organizations. One feature of the plan 
is the inclusion of an open court useful 
for outdoor meetings and numerous other 
activities. The estimated cost will be 
$25,000. The campaign for funds begn 
December 15, and continues until the 
money is raised. A committee of men 
has made a complete survey of the 
parish. 


Does Not Believe in 
Baptist-Unitarians 


Dr. William L. Pettingill, president of 
the Philadelphia Bible school, believes 
that all Christians will be fundamental- 
ists some day. He made this announce- 
ment at the second of the Baptist funda- 
mentalist mass meeting recently held in 
New York City. Dr. Pettingill clearly de- 
fined the position of the fundamentalists 
in the following words: “That day will 
be when we get to heaven. This means 
that only those of us who believe in Christ 
as God, in his virgin birth and his resur- 
rection—an irreducible minimum of Chris- 
tian faith—will go to heaven, and that 
those who deny any or all of these Chris- 
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tian tenets will be lost and go to hell.” 
Declaring an unquestioning belief in every 
word of the Bible without interpretation 
or legislation, Dr. Pettingill called for 
the “smoking out” of all who do not so 
believe. “I want to see an alignment in 
our church between the two factions,” he 
asserted. “TI am sick and tired of trying 
to have a fellowship when no fellowship 
exists.” He concluded his remarks with 
one honest statement. He said, “I have 
far more respect for a Unitarian than for 
a Baptist-Unitarian, for the former stands 
for what he is.” 

eS Se 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tum Curisrian 
REGISTER. | 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Tes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE ~ 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION AS COMPANION AND SECRETARY, 
by daughter of a minister. Bxperienced, A 
good reader and writer. References given. 
Apply by letter to C-58, CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


ed 
GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Me. 


Se 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to Muruan Arip ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
ustial success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sauus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervlist, N.Y. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


God’s greatest sift 
in prayer is 
HIMSELF 
and it is man’s duty 

to listen 


Death of Rev. Edward F. Hayward 


Rey. Edward F. Hayward died at Chico- 
pee, Mass., December 22, after an illness 
of two weeks. The funeral service was 
in the church Monday, December 24, at 
3.30 P.m., Rey. Walter F. Greenman of 
All Souls, Greenfield, Mass., and Rey. 
Charles A. Wing of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, officiating. An appro- 
priate record of his life will be published 
in an early issue. 


Won Perfect Man Prize 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Boston, Mass., an organization in 
which Liberals are particularly interested, 
and for the support of which they con- 
tribute generously, has recently received 
distinct honor in the person of one of 
its members, Morris Shuman. Mr. Shu- 
man won the Perfect Man prize, recently, 
in a physical competition at Rockaway 
seach, N.Y. He received his preliminary 
training as a wrestler in the gymnasium 
of the Union. 


Dr. Sullivan at Wilmington, Del. 


The Sullivan mission of seven days 
ended Sunday evening, December 9. The 
Wilmington church feels greatly indebted 
to the Laymen’s League for making it 
possible. It is too soon yet to estimate 
accurately the full results, but the life 
of the church has been immensely quick- 
ened, a greater loyalty to the spiritual 
ideals of Liberal Christianity has been 
created, and a much wider interest in the 
chureh aroused. 

During the week, besides usual distrac- 
tions, other large churches held union 
evangelistic services in two places, which 
attracted large congregations. The Uni- 
tarian meetings were well attended, con- 
sidering local conditions. The full effects 
of the meetings will be developing during 
the coming months. Every one who at- 
tended seemed to be entirely convinced 
that the message of Liberal Christianity 
as interpreted by Dr. Sullivan is the 
gospel required by modern men. An 
evangelism with such a presentation would 
in a few years fill churches to overflow- 
ing and multiply them. Dr. Sullivan has 
gifts which peculiarly fit him for leader- 
ship in this task. Under his treatment 
the simple and ethical religion of Jesus 
shines with new radiance and spiritual 
attractiveness in the presence of which 
old theological dogmas sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

Besides the usual services, arrangements 
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THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewtriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. + 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Cireular Phone Brac 01 3 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK | 
for children who need foster-home care 


“Happy New Year to all!” 


This is what seven-year-old Manuel says when 
he thanks you for helping to make him well. 

After three and one-half years on a frame, 
with a tubercular spine, now in a brace, he 
went home for Christmas so improved that 
he>can remain there. We thank you, too. 

Presivent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. gener BN 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. EL 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecrETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
4 INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF. RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. * 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


were made for Dr. Sullivan to address the 
students of Delaware University at an 
assembly attended by some 500. A deep 
and lasting impression was made upon 
mmany minds. If only the widespread 
prejudice against Unitarianism about Wil- 
mington can be in a measure counter- 
acted by the knowledge of its religious 


and spiritual principles, this effect alone 
will be worth all that the mission cost. | 
We do not count the results by actual 
converts, but in the educational influence 


‘on the community and in the deeper 


spiritual life of the church. It is also 
expected that a number of new members — 
will be added to the church. ' : 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


.. Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
‘arian Association : 


‘Already acknowledged ............ $2,863.74 
Oct. a Associate members ........ 8.00 
CoE LOS RleAiec tater eee ea 5.00 
19. Society in Warwick, Mass.. 16.00 
Nove . Associate members ........ 19.00 
. Frederick H. Wiegman, Alva- : 
rado, Calif., to create a life 
membership Sire. clea cio 50.00 
. Society in Cleveland, Ohio. 800.00 
. Society in Stoneham, Mass.. 15.27 
. Miss Mary BE. Pierce, Boston, 
Mass. to ereate a life mem- 
PSUS ai cars ae ae ses on 50.00 
10. Philadelphia League of Uni- 
tarian Women .......... 15.00 
12. Harvard Street Unitarian 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass. 37.10 
12. L. Lamson, Santa _ Rosa, 
MNGi etieccdovtaloe tiie <stec ole 6.00 
19. Thomas H. Powers, Broad- 
more, Col. to create a 
life membership ee Sere 50 00 
22. Flushing, NY, Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 5.00 
22. Manly Association, Manly, Ia. 10.00 
22. James a he Td Ap- 
pona RAE A Woh loreiciace arse 19.00 
23. Soviets a Milton, Mass. . 1,000.00 
23. oh Wood, Boyne City, aes 
28. Greed A wilson, Toll Gate, W. 
ee ea ay cia «sa tosve, © sae Gene 5.00 
28. Society in Dedham, Mass.. 245.50 
28. Associate members ........ 11.00 
30. John fFrothingham, Tarry- 
“eS ee re 100.00 
30. Francis’ Hyde, Detroit, Mich. 25.00 
$4,852.61 


RECEIVED THROUGH THH UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Oct. 11. Income of invested funds.. 1,000.00 
Noy. 15. Society in Wollaston, Mass. 18.30 
$5.870.91 


Henry H. Fuuter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Preaches Also in 
Universalist Church 


Rev. George S. Cooke, Houlton, Me., is 
supplying the pulpit of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Oakfield, Me. Oakfield is 
nineteen miles from Houlton. Mr. Cooke 
holds a Sunday evening service at 7.30. 
He is planning also to hold a week-day 
evening service. 


About Budgets 


This is the season when finance commit- 
tees are making out the yearly budgets. 
By way of suggestion, this one of the 
church at Washington, D.C., is offered 
as presenting a well-balanced program 
of items: 


Salaries $8,850.00 
Advertising, Year Book, and printing 2, roe: 00 
Blectricity, fuel, and g 0.00 
Office expenses, telephone, and fidelity 


MaRCRRMNRT IT yar crs Sisiafel’s detels. 20s ea 375.00 
ieearsals and Sunday-school supplies 350.00 
BIE CTSE IROSIC! yc eretelors es elent eiciens'e'e 100.00 
Delegate’s expenses ............+.- 100.00 
American Unitarian Association con- 

IEE LOMES Reefs 2s wales fopsya Care anese eae s 525.00 
Miscellaneous expenses ..........+-- 500.00 

BEREAN Gu vars, ais: sie isha aeroe) se cw dns $13,930.00 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 

Bishop .Francis J. McConnell, D.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
the visiting preacher at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., next week. Bishop McCon- 
nell entered the Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry in 1894, served a number of pas- 
torates in Massachusetts, and one at 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was then made presi- 
dent of DePauw University for three 
years, until his election as a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1912. 

\ 


The Christian Register 


Among his books are “The Diviner Im- 
manence,” “Religious Certainty,” “Per- 
sonal Christianity,” and “Understanding 
the Scriptures.” The daily services will 
commence as usual with an organ recital 
at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. The preacher at 
the Tuesday mid-day service will be Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, Pu.D., of the First 
Unitarian Parish, Woburn, Mass., and 
Bishop McConnell will speak at the sub- 
sequent services of the week, Wednesday 
(mid-day and vespers), Thursday, and 
Friday. . 


The Montreal Forum 


Among speakers who will be heard 
the coming year at the people’s forum of 
Montreal, held in the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Unitarian, will be: Paul Morin, 
Montreal, winner.of the recent Literature 
Prize (Province of Quebec); Bertrand 
Ikussel, London, England; Sir Robert 
Borden, Ottawa; Prof. Manley O. Hudson, 
Harvard University; Prof. W. D. Tait, 
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McGill University; S. K. Ratcliffe, Lon- 
don, England; A. R. MacMaster, Montreal; 
J. 8S. Woodsworth, Ottawa; Dr. Salem 
Bland, Toronto; and WB. J. .Archibald, 
Montreal. 


Soviet Russia Returning to Europe 

(Continued from page 4) 
eessors. That is where the financial rub 
comes in any proposal for a settlement 
between Soviet Russia and _ thirifty 
France. But even in this instance, ad- 
mittedly difficult, Soviet craft and adapta- 
bility will find a way. With the powerful 
bourgeoisies, Communist Russia will step 
softly and speak low. Her missionary 
zeal will be reserved for bankrupt Ger- 
many and all other weak states. In her 
dealings with powerful capitalist nations, 
Soviet Russia has modified her Bolshe- 
vism. In her attitude toward small or 
weak nations, including conspicuously 
Germany, she is Bolshevist to her finger- 
tips. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


THE UNITARIAN VIEWPOINT 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDITORS, by Hinckley G. Mitchell 


$2.25 postpaid 


The autobiography of the distinguished professor in Boston University School of The- 


ology who was convicted of heresy because of alleged Unitarian teachings. 


Of special 


interest at this time because it affords an instance of the tragic outcome of theological 


intolerance and doctrinal narrowness. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD, or Evolution and Religion, by Jabez T. Sunderland 


$1.15 postpaid 


This book meets the wants of those who find themselves compelled to believe in the 
truth of the doctrine of evolution, but who are anxiously asking the question, Does it 


not disturb the foundations of Christianity ? 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION, by James T. Bixby 


$1.15 postpaid 


An admirable philosophical treatise written with such simplicity of language, such 


singlemindedness and candor, that it z mppests to a large class outside the pale of critical 
analysis of ethics. . 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION, by J. C. Kimball 


$1.40 postpaid 


A collection of lectures dealing with the relation of evolution to some of the ethical 
problems which the world has been trying to solve. 


THE ROMANCE OF EVOLUTION, by J. C. Kimball 


$1.40 postpaid 


The treatment of the subject is scholarly, revealing a wealth of intimate knowledge, 
and at the same time is of such a nature as to make the book appeal to the average reader. 
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THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


The Vicar: “So you like the country? 
Are your hens good layers?” Mabel (fresh 
from town) : “Topping! They haven’t laid 
a bad egg yet!”—Passing Show. 


On every theme, dear Dr. Crane, 
One can foretell your attitude. 
Your readers in the evening train 
Owe you a debt of platitude. 
—London Opinion. 


Teacher of Hygiene: “Why must we 
always be careful to keep our homes clean 
and neat?’ Little Girl: “Because com- 
pany may walk in at any moment.”— 
Judge. 


The problem of the modern mother is 
to have dinner on time for a cook who 
wants it at five, a son who wants it at 
six, a daughter who wants it at seven, a 


husband who wants it at eight, and her- |- 


self that doesn’t want it at all—Life. 


Two persons were tried the same day 
by the same judge in a municipal court in 
Boston, according to the press. One of 
them was found guilty and fined for 
sounding his horn and the other for not 
sounding it. We understand this experi- 
ence.—The Baptist. 


One man’s daily regimen,—recom- 
mended for post-meridian persons who 
ean afford it: 

Morning, serious occupation. 
Afternoon, light recreation. : 
Hyening, some mild dissipation 
-With the rising generation. 

Then I lay me down to sleep 

And pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


Mother was instructing little Gertrude 
in regard to her manners, as she was being 
dressed to return her friend’s call. “If 
they ask you to dine, say, ‘No, I thank 
you; I have dined.’”’ But the conversa- 
tion turned out differently from what she 
had anticipated. “Come along, Gertrude,” 
invited her little friend’s father, “have a 
bite with us.” “No, I thank you,” came 
Gertrude’s dignified reply ; “I have already 
bitten.” 


An Irishman went into a church and 
fell asleep. The sexton aroused him and 
told him he was closing up. “What do you 
mean?” said the Irishman. “The cathedral 
never closes.” “This is not the cathe- 
dral,” said the sexton. “This is a Presby- 
terian church.’ The Irishman looked 
around him. On the walls were paintings 
of the apostles. “Isn’t that Saint Luke 
over there?’ he inquired. “It is,” said the 


sexton. “And Saint Mark just beyond 
him?” “Yes.” “And Saint Thomas fur- 
ther on?” “Yes.” “Tell me,’ he said, 


“since when did they all become Presby- 
terians?”’ 


This is veracious: A clergyman from 
Cambridge, Mass., had occasion to preach 
to the inmates of an insane hospital. Dur- 
ing his sermon he noticed that one of the 
patients paid the closest attention, his 
eyes riveted upon the preacher’s face, his 
body bent eagerly forward. Such interest 
was most flattering. After the service, 
the speaker noticed that the man spoke to 
the superintendent, so as soon as possible 
the preacher inquired, “Didn’t that man 
speak to you about my sermon?” “Yes.” 
“Would you mind telling me what he 
said?” The superintendent tried to side- 
step, but the preacher insisted. “Well,” 
he said at last, “What the man said was, 
‘Just think, he’s out and I’m in,’” 

M. B, T. 


NEW YEAR PENSIO 


Jan. Ist over sixty aged ministers re- 
ceive their modest semi-annual pen- 
sion check. Does your church help 
this work? If not—why not? 

Send annual contributions to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
J. P. Parmenter, Preside: ident. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS, geen neat weed machines 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE GOMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Individual Cups 


¢ > or ate —— use 
a —s the omas Service. 
a Cleanand sanitary. Write 

now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohle, 


Start the New Year 
RIGHT 
with 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


In Over a Million Homes 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES:!SENT. UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD-SETS ~$ 5.000 TO $10.000 


d. C. DEAGAN, inc. . 
~ _167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO : 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
aie = worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 
Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wuu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spxacun, Treasurer 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted » Monday 
Courses: Se: College 


to the Following ¢ 
Grade), Business, Shorthand. Combined 


Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. fe 
Other College Grade Cours+s open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 


Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert I. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach January 6. Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls Church of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o'clock, church service. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church ig 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Harold B. B. Spelent min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown, 
D.D., January 6, A.M. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper sery- 
ices Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


or 


: , +e 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk ‘Teachers’ Agencies ™* saris" 
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